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PART. Ril acd awe at best 
OME dreams we have are nothing else but dreams, 


fi Unnatural, ‘and full’ of *doiitradictions | a ee $i 
Yet others of d our ‘most romantic schemes oan r 3 
Are something’ mire' than ‘fictions. ‘ 


It might be only on enchanted meen 

It might be merely by a'thougkt’s expansion ; 
But in the spirit, or the flesh, I found 

An old deserted Mansion. 


| A residence for woman, child, and man, 
A dwelling place,—and yet no habitation ; 
A House,—but under some prodigious ban 
Of excommunication. 
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HOOD'S MAGAZINE AND COMIC MISCELLANY. 


Unhinged the iron gates half open hung, 
Jarr’d by the gusty gales of many winters, 
That from its crumbled pedestal had flung 
One marble globe in splinters. 


No dog was at the threshold, great or small ; 

No pigeon on the roof—no household creature— 
No cat demurely dozing on the wall— 

Not one domestic feature. 


No human figure stirr’d, to go or come, 

No face look’d forth from shut or open casement ; 
No chimney smoked—there was no sign of Home 
From parapet to basement. 


With shatter’d panes the grassy court was starr’d ; 
The time-worn coping-stone had tumbled after ; 
And thro’ the ragged roof the sky shone, barr’d 
With naked beam and rafter. 


O’er all there hung a shadow and a fear ; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted ! 


The flow’r grew wild and rankly as the weed, 
Roses with thistles struggled for espial, 

And vagrant plants of parasitic breed 

Had overgrown the Dial. 


But gay or gloomy, steadfast or infirm, 

No heart was there to heed the hour’s duration ; 
All times and tides were lost in one long term 
Of stagnant desolation. 


The wren had built within the Porch, she found 
Its quiet loneliness so sure and thorough ; 

And on the lawn,—within its turfy mound,— 
The rabbit made his burrow. 


The rabbit wild and gray, that flitted thro’ 

The shrubby clumps, and frisk’d, and sat, and yanish’d, 

But leisurely and bold, as if he knew 
His enemy was banish’d. 
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The wary crow,—the pheasant from the woods— 
Lull’d by the still and everlasting sameness, 
Close to the Mansion, like domestic broods, 

Fed with a “ shocking tameness.” 


The coot was swimming in the reedy pond, 
Beside the water-hen, so soon affrighted ; 
And in the weedy moat the heron, fond 
Of solitude, alighted. 


The moping heron, motionless and stiff, 
That on a stone, as silently and stilly, 
Stood, an apparent sentinel, as if 

To guard the water-lily. 


No sound was heard except, from far away, 
The ringing of the Whitwall’s shrilly laughter, 
Or, now and then, the chatter of the jay, 

That Echo murmur’d after. 


But Echo never mock’d the human tongue ; 

Some weighty crime, that Heaven could not pardon, 
A secret curse on that old Building hung, 

And its deserted Garden. 


The beds were all untouch’d by hand or tool ; 
No footstep marked the damp and mossy gravel, 
Each walk as green as is the mantled pool, 

For want of human travel. 


The vine unprun’d, and the neglected peach, 
Droop’d from the wall with which they used to grapple ; 
And on the canker’d tree, in easy reach, 


Rotted the golden apple. 


But awfully the truant shunn’d the ground, 
The vagrant kept aloof, and daring Poacher ; 
In spite of gaps that thro’ the fences round 
Invited the encroacher. 


For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted ! 
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The pear and quince lay squander’d on the grass ; 
The mould was purple with unheeded showers 

Of bloomy plumbs—a Wilderness it was 

Of fruits, and weeds, and flowers ! 


The marigold amidst the nettles blew, 

The gourd embraced the rose bush in its ramble, 
The thistle and the stock together grew, 

The holly-hock and bramble. 


The bear-bine with the lilac interlac’d, 

The sturdy bur-dock choked its slender neighbour, 
The spicy pink. All tokens were effac’d 

Of human care and labour. 


The very yew Formality had train’d | 
To such a rigid pyramidal stature, 

For want of trimming had almost regain’d 

The raggedness of nature. 


The Fountain was a-dry—neglect and time 
Had marr’d the work of artisan and mason, 
And efts and croaking frogs, begot of slime, 


Sprawl’d in the ruin’d bason. ‘ 


The Statue, fallen from its marble base, 
Amidst the refuse leaves, and herbage rotten, 
Lay like the Idol of some by-gone race, 

Its name and rites forgotten. 


On ev’ry side the aspect was the same, 
All ruin’d, desolate, forlorn, and savage : 
No hand or foot within the precinct came 
To rectify or ravage. 


For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted ! 
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PART II. 


O, vERY gloomy is the House of Woe, 





Where tears are falling while the bell is knelling, 


With all the dark solemnities which show 
That Death is in the dwelling! 


O very, very dreary is the room 
Where Love, domestic Love, no longer nestles, 
But smitten by the common stroke of doom, 
The Corpse lies on the trestles ! 


But House of Woe, and hearse, and sable pall, 
The narrow home of the departed mortal, 
Ne’er look’d so gloomy as that Ghostly Hall, 
With its deserted portal ! 


The centipede along the threshold crept, 
The cobweb hung across in mazy tangle, 
And in its winding-sheet the maggot slept, 
At every nook and angle. 


The keyhole lodg’d the earwig and her brood, 
The emmets of the steps had old possession, 
And march’d in search of their diurnal food 
In undisturb’d procession. 


As undisturbed as the prehensile cell 

Of moth or maggot, or the spider's tissue, 
For never foot upon that threshold fell, 
To enter or to issue. 


O’er all there hung the shadow of a fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted. 


Howbeit, the door I pushed—or so I dream’d— 


Which slowly, slowly gaped,—the hinges creaking 


With such a rusty eloquence, it seem’d 
That Time himself was speaking. 
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But Time was dumb within that Mansion old, 
Or left his tale to the heraldic banners 

That hung from the corroded walls, and told 
Of former men and manners. 



























Those tatter’d flags, that with the open’d door, 
Seem’d the old wave of battle to remember, 
While fallen fragments dane'd upon the floor 
Like dead leaves in December. 


The startled bats flew out—bird after bird— 
The screech-owl overhead began to flutter, 
And seem’d to mock the ery that she had heard 


Some dying victim utter ! 






A shriek that echoed from the joisted roof, 
And up the stair, and further still and further, 
Till in some ringing chamber far aloof 

It ceased its tale of murther ! 






Meanwhile the rusty armour rattled round, 
The banner shudder'd, and the ragged streamer ; 
All things the horrid tenor of the sound 

Acknowledged with a tremor. 





The antlers, where the helmet hung and belt, 
Stirr’d as the tempest stirs the forest branches, 
Or as the stag had trembled when he felt 

The blood-hound at his haunches. 


The window jingled in its crumbled frame, 
And thro’ its many gaps of destitution 
Dolorous moans and hollow sighings came, 
Like those of dissolution. 


The wood-louse dropped, and rolled into a ball, 
Touch’d by some impulse occult or mechanic ; 
And nameless beetles ran along the wall 

In universal panic. 


The subtle spider, that from overhead 

Hung like a spy on human guilt and error, 
Suddenly turn’d, and up its slender thread 
Ran with a nimble terror. 
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The very stains and fractures on the wall 
Assuming features solemn and terrific, 
Hinted some Tragedy of that old Hall, 
Lock’d up in hieroglyphic. 


Some tale that might, perchance, have solv’d the doubt, 
Wherefore amongst those flags so dull and livid, 

The banner of the BLoopy Hanp shone out 

So ominously vivid. 


Some key to that inscrutable appeal, 

Which made the very frame of Nature quiver ; 
And ev'ry thrilling nerve and fibre feel 

So ague-like a shiver. 


For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense ®f mystery the spirit daunted ; 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted ! 


If but a rat had lingered in the house, 

To lure the thought into a social, channel ! 
But not a rat remain’d, or tiny mouse, 

To squeak behind the pannel. 


Huge drops roll’d down the walls, as if they wept ; 
And where the cricket used to chirp so shrilly, 
The toad was squatting, and the lizard crept 

On that damp hearth and chilly. 


For years no cheerful blaze had sparkled there, 
Or glanc’d on coat of buff or knightly metal ; 
The slug was crawling on the vacant chair,— 
The snail upon the settle. 


The floor was redolent of mould and must, 
The fungus in the rotten seams had quickened ; 
While on the oaken table coats of dust 
Perennially had thicken’d. 


No mark of leathern jack or metal cann, 
No cup—no horn—no hospitable token,— 
All social ties between that board and Man 
Had long ago been broken. 
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There was so foul a rumour in the air, 

The shadow of a Presence so atrocious ; 

No human creature could have feasted there, 
Even the most ferocious. 


For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted ! 


PART III. 


Tis hard for human actions to account, 
Whether from reason or from impulse only— 
But some internal prompting bade me mount 
The gloomy stairs and lonely. 


Those gloomy stairs, so dark, and damp, and cold, 
With odours as from bones and relics carnal, 
Deprived of rite, and consecrated mould, 

The chapel vault, or charnel. 


Those dreary stairs, where with the sounding stress 
Of ev’ry step so many echoes blended, 

The mind, with dark misgivings, fear’d to guess 
How many feet ascended. 


The tempest with its spoils had drifted in, 

Till each unwholesome stone was darkly spotted, 
As thickly as the leopard’s dappled skin, 

With leaves that rankly rotted. 


The air was thick—and in the upper gloom 

The bat—or something in its shape—was winging ; 

And on the wall, as chilly as a tomb, 

The Death’s-Head moth was clinging. ' 


That mystic moth, which, with a sense profound 
Of all unholy presence, augurs truly ; 

And with a grim significance flits round 

The taper burning bluely. 
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Such omens in the place there seem’d to be, 
At evry crooked turn, or on the landing, 
The straining eyeball was prepar’d to see 
Some Apparition standing. 


For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted ! 


Yet no portentous Shape the sight amaz’d ; 

Each object plain, and tangible, and valid ; 

But from their tarnish’d frames dark Figures gaz’d, 
And Faces spectre-pallid. 


Not merely with the mimic life that lies 

Within the compass of Art’s simulation ; 

Their souls were looking thro’ their painted eyes 
With awful speculation. 


On ev’ry lip a speechless horror dwelt ; 
On ev’ry brow the burthen of affliction ; 
The old Ancestral Spirits knew and felt 
The House’s malediction. 


Such earnest woe their features overcast, 

They might have stirr’d, or sigh’d, or wept, or spoken ; 
But, save the hollow moaning of the blast, 

The stillness was unbroken. 


No other sound or stir of life was there, 
Except my steps in solitary clamber, 

From flight to flight, from humid stair to stair, 
From chamber into chamber. 


Deserted rooms of luxury and state, 

That old magnificence had richly furnish’d 
With pictures, cabinets of ancient date, 
And carvings gilt and burnish’d. 


Rich hangings, storied by the needle’s art, 
With scripture history, or classic fable ; 
But all had faded, save one ragged part, 
Where Cain was slaying Abel. 
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The silent waste of mildew and the moth 
Had marr’d the tissue with a partial ravage ; 
But undecaying frown’d upon the cloth 
Each feature stern and savage. 


The sky was pale; the cloud a thing of doubt; 

Some hues were fresh, and some decay’d and duller ; 
But still the BLOODY HAND shone strangely out 
With vehemence of colour ! 


The BLOODY HAND that with a lurid stain 
Shone on the dusty floor, a dismal token, 
Projected from the casement’s painted pane, 
Where all beside was broken. 


The BLOODY HAND significant of crime, 
That glaring on the old heraldic banner, 
Had kept its crimson unimpair’d by time, 

In such a wondrous manner ! 


O’er all there hung the shadow of a fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted! 


The Death Watch ticked behind the pannel’d oak, 
Inexplicable tremors shook the arras, 

And echoes strange and mystical awoke, 

The fancy to embarrass. 


Prophetic hints that filled the soul with dread, 
But thro’ one gloomy entrance pointing mostly, 


The while some secret inspiration said, 
That Chamber is the Ghostly ! 


Across the door no gossamer festoon 

Swung pendulous—no web—no dusty fringes, 
No silky chrysalis or white cocoon 

About its nooks and hinges. 


The spider shunn’d the interdicted room, 

The moth, the beetle, and the fly were banish’d, 
And where the sunbeam fell athwart the gloom 
The very midge had vanish’d. 
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One lonely ray that glane’d upon a Bed, 

As if with awful aim direct and certain, 

To show the BLoopy Hanp in burning red 
Embroider’d on the curtain. 


And yet no gory stain was on the quilt— 
The pillow in its place had slowly rotted ; 
The floor alone retain’d the trace of guilt, 
Those boards obscurely spotted. 


Obscurely spotted to the door, and thence 
With mazy doubles to the grated casement— 
Oh what a tale they told of fear intense, 

Of horror and amazement ! 


What human creature in the dead of night 

Had cours’d like hunted hare that cruel distance ? 
Had sought the door, the window in his flight, 
Striving for dear existence ? 


What shrieking Spirit in that bloody room 
Its mortal frame had violently quitted ?— 
Across the sunbeam, with a sudden gloom, 
A ghostly Shadow flitted. 


Across the sunbeam, and along the wall, 
But painted on the air so very dimly, 

It hardly veil’d the tapestry at all, 

Or portrait frowning grimly. 


O’er all there hung the shadow of a fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted ! 
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REMINISCENCES OF BAYONNE. 


(From the Note-Book of a Traveller.) 


WE have often thought that should ever wayward fate compel us to 
transfer our Penates from our own “ tight little island” to the continent 
of Europe, we would elect as a domicile some frontier town where we 
might enjoy the advantages and study the character and peculiarities of 
two countries at one and the same time. We were confirmed in this 
idea by a sojourn of three months at Bayonne, in the summer of 1839, 
when we had ample opportunity of marking the superiority of a frontier 
residence over the less distant but also far less agreeable French towns, 
which the migratory penchants of our countrymen have caused to assume 
the appearance of English colonies. 

Spaniards excepted, we venture to say that not one in a hundred of 
the numerous foreigners who since 1815 have passed through Bayonne, 
has made more than a few hours’ stay in that town. No wonder then 
that out of France it is little known, except as a dépdét of excellent hams 
and superlative chocolate, and as the scene of some pretty hard fighting 
in the year of grace 1814. Its delightful situation and picturesque 
environs, its interesting antiquities and striking local superstitions, are 
however well worthy of attention, and of a more detailed notice than 
the limits of this paper will permit. 

Very pleasant are vour recollections of Bayonne and of its beautiful 
rivers, the Nive and the Adour, teeming with luscious salmon and 
delicate trout and mullet, and along the banks of which we have so 
often rambled, cheered by the voices of the Basque women, who sing as 
they glide down the stream in their flat-bottomed couralin, or canoe-like 
chalan ; or perchance seated ourselves in one of the aforesaid couralins, 
with an old weather-beaten sailor for a guide, well provided with fisher’s 
traps, and with a basket containing the day’s provisions, we would 
ascend the river at early dawn, and return at night, our boat laden with 
the finny creatures that old Izaak delighted to ensnare. 

At other times, with girded loins and staff in hand, and Don Carlos at 
our heels (not he of Bourges, but a splendid Pyrenean dog that we 
obtained from a Spanish contrabandista at the cost of a certain number 
of pesos fuertes) we would pass through gate or postern and depart upon 
a pedestrian ramble. Sauntering through the smiling little village of 
Anglette, with its clematis-covered porches and vine-clad slopes, we 
pursue our way in the direction of the lighthouse, whose lofty tower 
serves as our landmark. As we approach the sea, the soil becomes loose 
and sandy, and vegetation diminishes. Here and there arise clumps of 
a sort of bamboo with long narrow leaves, which attains a great height 
and gives almost an Indian character to the scenery. The sand becomes 
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deeper, the heat intense, and our canine comrade shows an unusual 
allowance of tongue. “Patience! thou namesake of a mighty king; the 
haven is near.” And true enough we turn a corner, and opposite to us, 
on a bed of sand, where one would have thought it difficult to’ find a 
foundation, stands a country inn of cleanly aspect, and rejoicing in the 
appropriate name of “ Auberge du Sable.” A high sandy bank behind 
the house separates it from the beach, and from the scene of a romantic 
incident which every stranger, who stops to refresh himself with a glass 
of the vin du pays, is sure to hear recounted, but the authenticity of 
which he must not call in question, unless he be prepared to pass for 
something worse than a pagan. In the elbow of the high chalky cliff on 
which the Biarritz lighthouse is built, may be discerned the outline of a 
cavern, now nearly filled up with sand and shingle. In this cave—so runs 
the legend—two lovers, tender and true, were in the habit of meeting. 
Like Dido and AEneas, a summer storm had first caused them to discover 
and take refuge in this natural excavation, and for some time their inter- 
views were frequently in the same place. One sultry evening, however, 
a sudden and tremendous tempest came sweeping over the Bay of 
Biscay. Whether sleep had overtaken the lovers, or the sea rose too 
suddenly for them to escape, was never known; but when the tide 
receded, they were found, clasped in each other's arms, lying dead on the 
sandy floor of the cave, which since that day has borne the name of 
La Chambre d’ Amour. 

Keeping to our right along the sea-shore, we turn an angle of the 
coast and arrive at the Pinadar, the local name given to a large pine 
plantation which covers the tract of sand right and left of the mouth of 
the river. After passing through the wood, to the great discomposure 
of a colony of rabbits, who scud in everv direction, we proceed along the 
bank of the stream, and soon reach the Allée Marine, a charming avenue 
of trees extending nearly a mile by the side of the water, and a favourite 
promenade with the Bayonnais.. Again we pass the fortifications and 
enter Bayonne. But shall we remain there? Surely our ramble is not 
to terminate with the paltry dozen miles that we have as yet gone over. 
“¢ How sayst thou, Carlos? Shall we not up and onward?” Carlos, 
who is seated on a. certain unnameable part of his corpus, brushes the 
ground with his tail, which seems to have at least ten-dog power, and 
laughs consent with his eyes. Nothing so contagious, to us at least, as 
the laughter of a dog, and we respond to our Pyrenean’s silent mirth 
by a very audible cachinnation. Two moustached Castilianos, doubtless 
more noble than the King,* are passing at the moment, and they eye us 
askance. Have they, perchance, overheard the name of our dog? Even 
now, perhaps, they are fumbling under their enormous cloaks for the 
ever ready navaja. . “ Sauve gui peut, Carlos,” and with the speed of 
light we have crossed the bridge of boats which spans the Adour, tra- 
versed the Jewish colony of St. Esprit (a sort of Petticoat Lane in the 
Pyrenees, redolent of fried fish and old clothes) and are half way up the 
steep ascent which commences the Bordeaux road. Arrived at the top, 


* To be “‘ mas noble que el Rey”’ is the arrogant boast of more than one Castilian 
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we turn to look about us. At our feet we have Bayonne, whose fine 
old cathedral throws the town into insignificance, and causes the best of 
the houses to appear, by the contrast, no better than hovels, One build- 
ing, however, detaches itself from the mass. The military hospital, a 
splendid stone edifice, rises on the tongue of land lying between the two 
rivers. The country around the town is verdant and smiling even close 
up to the walls. On the left, the Adour and the Nive, like two silvery 
serpents, wind in fantastic coils till they are lost amongst richly culti- 
vated fields, and between rugged and wooded banks. Farther off, the 
scenery becomes gradually more and more varied, until, at length, the 
view is bounded to the right by a foaming ocean, and to the left by a 
ridge of blue mountains capped with fleecy clouds. 

At a distance of about a mile from Bayonne, along the Bordeaux 
road, is a narrow lane overhung and perfumed by thick hedges of sweet- 
briar and honeysuckle. Turn down this lane, and if you possess suffi- 
cient of the pators of the country, ask the sunburnt little girl, who is 
gazing at you with finger in mouth from yonder cottage door, to show 
you the way to the burying-ground of the English. Bon! you have 
asked her in French, but she has understood you, or perhaps the sight 
of the ten sous piece has quickened her intellect and led her to conjec- 
ture the object of your inquiry. Follow her, then, as she pushes open 
that wooden gate, and trips with naked feet over the fresh grass of the 
orchard, bestrewed with figs and apples fallen from the closely-planted 
trees, through a tomata ground, and along the side of a hawthorn hedge 
out of which rises, here and there, a huge chestnut tree covered with 
its prickly fruit. All this time you are descending, and at length you 
arrive at a sort of ravine, where the tall fern rises above the knee, and 
the thick brushwood, matted with furze and creeping plants, renders it 
difficult to force a passage. In the very depth of this ravine, a small 
square of ground has been cleared and surrounded with a wall. Within 
the enclosure a few poplars and some mournful-looking cypress trees 
throw their scanty shadow over a velvet turf enamelled with wild flowers. 
There is no gate; but a few fragments of granite, projecting from the 
wall, form a rude kind of staircase, while a similar contrivance allows of 
descent on the inner side. And now, tread lightly, for the ground is 
hallowed, and you trample the dust of heroes. A marble slab at the 
eastern end of the cemetery records the names of a gallant little band of 
British officers, who fell repulsing a night sortie of the French during 
the investment of Bayonne by our troops. A brother officer, wounded 
on the same occasion, has raised this unassuming monument to the 
memory of his comrades, interred as near as possible to the spots where 
they fell. A few head-stones, the initials upon which are daily becoming 
less legible under the action of time and damp, mark the separate graves 
—Rest to the souls of the Brave. 

Although it is notorious that the farther south one goes, the more 
superstitious are the populations ; yet we confess we were not prepared, 
even in the southernmost part of highly civilized France, to encounter 
such bigotry, and so much observance of the more obsolete customs of 
the Romish Church, as we actually met with in the lower Pyrenees. Per- 
haps the proximity of Spain has had something to do with it; but 
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whatever be the cause, the effect may be witnessed by whoever passes a 
fortnight in Bayonne or its neighbourhood. For rarely does that space 
of time -elapse without one or more féte days held in honour of some 
saint or saints. Nor are they held, as is usual towards the north and 
middle of France, as mere pretexts for junketings, and as an excuse, on 
the part of the lower orders for a day’s idleness and recreation ; but cele- 
brated with much pomp and circumstance, with priests and processions, 
swinging of incense and ringing of bells, burning of tapers and carrying 
of banners, and all sorts of image worship. The grand affair, however, 
is the féte of St. Leon, who is the patron saint of Bayonne, though why 
he should be, Heaven knows, for it appears that he was terribly ill- 
treated there in his time. On his anniversary, which occurs in the early 
part of the summer, a scene of no ordinary interest may be witnessed an 
hour or two before noon, on the glacis outside the Spanish gate. Groups 
of persons of both sexes, in various and picturesque costumes, are assem- 
bled to wait the passage of the saint and his coriége. There may be 
seen the dark mantilla of the Spanish lady, contrasting with the feathered 
and flowered bonnet of the more gaily attired French dame; and the 
coquettish coiffure of the Bayonnese grisette, side by side with the 
flaring red and yellow handkerchiefs which cover the heads of the Basque 
peasant women. Amongst the men, the variety is still more bizarre. 
Arragonese and Catalonian muleteers and smugglers, with their velveteen 
breeches and innumerable silver buttons, their heads bound with a hand- 
kerchief, sometimes surmounted by a small pointed black hat and its 
broad velvet band, the ends of which are fringed with beads of the same 
sombre colour; the purple faja or sash round their waist, sustaining the 
indispensable knife, while their ribbed and footless woollen stockings are 
met below the ancle by hempen sandals: Spanish and French Basques, 
in their Sunday garb, neat blue jackets and red, white, or blue berets, on 
the plated button or boss, on the top of which may often be read the 
initials of Isabella or Carlos, or sometimes a mere crown, leaving it 
doubtful in whose behalf the wearers’ political sympathies are enlisted. 
Emigrant Spanish priests, with their enormous coalskuttle hats, regular 
fore-and-afters, of most preposterous dimensions ; officers in Carlist and 
Christino uniforms ; French soldiers, sailors, and itinerant venders of 
fruit, cakes, and lemonade ; make up the motley assemblage. In some 
corner, a ragged but insouciant Spaniard, the fortunate possessor of a 
cracked guitar, has collected around him a score of his countrymen. 
One or two of them have a rude sort of castanets, made out of the bowls 
of wooden spoons; and the whole, though the thermometer is at 90, are 
dancing a jota or bolero, with as much energy as would serve to keep 
them warm were the quicksilver below zero. 

Suddenly all the dancing, singing, chattering, and other noises, cease 
as though by magic. The numerous groups scattered over the glacis 
form two lines, between which is left a clear space of thirty or forty feet 
wide. Presently the deep monotonous sound of a number of male 
voices, chanting the Romish ritual, is heard; the men uncover their heads; 
the women cross themselves with as much rapidity as if they were backed 
to do it against time while some of the children and a few grown-up 
persons throw themselves on their knees as the procession appears. It 
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is composed of a long line of priests and acolytes, the latter carrying 
huge wax candles, whose glimmering flame shows pale and feeble in the 
broad sunshine ; banners with representations of the Virgin, and of all 
the saints in the calendar, painted thereon, are followed by a military 
band ; and, about half-way down the line, supported on a sort of maho- 
gany litter, comes a wooden image of St. Leon himself, or rather of his 
body, the head being absent. After a few more flags and wax tapers, 
and another detachment of priests (who, with their dark bushy hair and 
small tonsure, look as if each had stuck a large gray wafer on his crown), 
the head of the saint appears, most magnificently gilt and decorated, and 
carried on a kind of tea-tray. Then more priests; the bishop of Bayonne 
in his purple robes ; and, finally, the prefect, the mayor, and other autho- 
rities. A long train of the devout bring up the rear. On arriving at a 
large wooden cross, erected on a stone pedestal, under which the ashes 
ef St. Leon are said to lie, prayers are read; some more chanting takes 
place ; and then priests and choristers, tapers, bishop, and music, mayor 
and prefect, &c., &c., proceed to make the tour of St. Leon’s fountain ; 
after which refreshing operation, they go quietly home to dinner. 

We were induced to make inquiries concerning the origin of this 
procession, and of the curious custom of carrying the saint’s head sepa- 
rate from his body. St. Leon, it appears, when alive, was a most 
exemplary character, anda preacher of vast unction. Although he 
denounced all the numerous sins to which human nature is prone, it was 
against the crime of Sabbath-breaking that the thunders of his eloquence 
were more particularly directed. It happened then, says the tradition, 
that, on a certain Sunday, St. Leon was passing through some fields on 
the banks of the Nive, when he met with men busily engaged in reaping, 
and who responded with scoffings and mockery to the remonstrances 
addressed to them by the Saint on their desecration of the Lord’s day. 
St. Leon, nowise discouraged, continued his admonitions, when one of 
the men, exasperated by his reproaches, with a stroke of his sickle 
separated the holy man’s head from his body. Far from being discon- 
certed by this incident, the Saint took up his head by the hair, and 
proceeded about a hundred paces, to a spot where some large flat stones 
were partly embedded in the earth. Here he fell: three drops of his 
blood spirted upon the stones; and to this day three crimson stains 
remain in testimony of his miraculous promenade. But that was not 
all: on this very spot, hitherto dry and parched, a crystal spring bubbled 
up and speedily covered the stones, as though it were intended to show 
that water should never obliterate the token of the miracle that had 
there been wrought. The fountain is now inclosed in an artificial basin, 
and a small chapel erected over it; but the same stones still form the 
bottom of the little pool; and through the pellucid water the blood 
drops may still be seen. 

Connected with this fountain is a strange belief, universal among the 
lower orders, and not entirely rejected even by the more educated classes 
of this corner of France. It is thought, that any person may ensure the 
fulfilment of the wish nearest his heart by going through the following 
ceremony. On each one of the nine days immediately preceding 
St. Leon’s féte, a stated number of Aves and Paters are to be said at 
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the foot of the cross erected over his grave; after which the suppliant 
proceeds to the fountain and takes a draught of the miraculous water. 
Every year persons may be seen performing this newvaine, as it is called. 
The mother, whose son is about to draw his number in the great national 
lottery of the conscription, and who dreads for him the burning sands of 
Africa, and the unsparing scimetar of the Bedouin; the maiden, who 
doubts her lover’s truth, and sees with anguish that his former warmth 
of affection is daily yielding to an ill-concealed indifference ; the wife or 
sister, whose nearest and dearest are far away over the salt sea, braving 
the thousand perils of a sailor's life; these will not fail to solicit the 
all-powerful intervention of St. Leon, in favour of the accomplishment of 
their hearts’ desires. But all the petitions addressed to the saint-have 
not such legitimate objects ; and there anent, a tale recurs to our memory 
which we will here relate. 

Maria Etcheverry was the only daugher of a Basque peasant, residing 
about a league from Bayonne. Her father was a poor man who gained 
an humble subsistence by working for his richer neighbours, and by the 
sale of the vegetables and flowers produced on a scanty plot of ground 
behind his thatched cottage. Marie was in her twelfth year, when her 
mother, whose province it was to cull the fruit and arrange the bouquets 
which she afterwards went to sell in the town, was carried off by a fever. 

It is easy for the rich to devote months or years to the bewailing of 
regretted relatives and the search of consolation.- But the labourer or 
artisan, who lives from hand to mouth, and looks to each day’s labour 
for. the morrow’s bread, must learn to shut up his sorrow in his own 
breast, to shoulder axe and spade, and to hew wood and draw water, that 
those who remain may not starve through grief for those who are gone. 
So Marie found it. Scarcely had she donned the coarse serge dress, 
and covered her head with the black silk kerchief which looked a rusty- 
black, contrasted with her jet-coloured hair, when her father sent her to 
Bayonne to sell the produce of their little garden. It was with a heavy 
heart that Marie took the basket—her mother’s own basket—and arranged 
in it the purple plums and speckled apricots, the delicate carnations, and 
sweet-smelling heliotrope ; and many a tear rolled down her cheeks as 
she pursued her weary way to the town, and afterwards, as she stood in 
the market-place, one of a long line of fruit and flower-sellers who were 
recommending their merchandise to the passers-by with loud voice and 
vehement gesture. Marie was too sad to speak ; but her pretty face did 
more than her companions’ vociferations, and in a short time her basket 
was empty. The following day she came again, and the next, and the 
next. Years glided on, and Marie passed from childhood to the pre- 
cocious womanhood of her country. Each day on the market-place she 
was compelled to hear the compliments and declarations of the men who 
flocked round the station of the pretty Basquaise. But she turned a 
deaf ear to their professions of attachment, and more or less magnificent 
promises. Although not yet sixteen, her choice was made; she had given 
her heart and promised her hand to Pierre Irrigoyen, one of the hand- 
somest and most industrious of the neighbouring peasantry. As soon 
as Pierre had drawn for the conscription, which was to be in two months’ 
time—and Marie prayed night and day that his number might be a for- 
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tunate one—he was to ask her of her father. The sanguine anticipations 
of the young people prevented them from thinking of the possibility of 
the father’s refusing his consent. They had not occasion, however, to 
put him to the test. The time of the conscription arrived ; Pierre drew 
an unfavourable number, and was declared by the inspecting surgeon a 
fit subject to swell the ranks of the French army. His smart person 
and appearance caused him to be destined to the cavalry, and he was 
incorporated in a squadron of hussars quartered on the northern frontier. 
Before parting, however, the lovers interchanged vows of fidelity. “ We 
have time to wait,” said Marie, smiling through her tears; “I shall be 
two-and-twenty when you return, Pierre ; but that is not very old; and if 
my cheeks are less fresh, or my eyes less bright than they are now, you 
will remember that it was in weeping for your absence they became so ; 
and you will love me the more when you think of it.” 

Four years passed away, and Marie was joyful at the thought that in 
two more Pierre’s period of service would expire, when a double afflic- 
tion overtook her. She received a letter from her lover, informing her 
that his squadron was ordered to Africa. He wrote in the exuberant 
spirits of a young soldier, weary of a garrison life, and who sees in the 
approach of active service opportunities of advancement and distinction. 
His good conduct had long since gained him a sergeant’s chevrons, and 
one action of éclat might give him the epaulet. Such was Pierre’s 
sanguine calculation ; but his mistress did not share his confidence ; and 
she was musing mournfully on the perils of the service in Africa when 
her father entered the cottage. His face was radiant with joy as he 
informed her that Jean Benoit, master and part owner of the good brig 
“ La Jolie Marseillaise,” had asked her hand in marriage. The proposal 
was so much more advantageous than anything he could have expected, 
that old Etcheverry never dreamt of his daughter’s meeting it otherwise 
than with an instant and willing acceptance ; and it was with mingled 
astonishment and anger that he saw her burst into tears, and, avowing 
her attachment to Pierre, declare that, even were her affections dis- 
engaged, she could never bring herself to marry Jean Benoit. The 
individual in question was in fact by no means calculated to win the 
heart of a young and fastidious woman. Upwards of fifty years of age, 
short and thickset in person, and with a face burnt to a brickdust colour 
by exposure to sun and wind, his vinous nose, and coarse sensual coun- 
tenance, were true indications of the character of the man. A Mar- 
seillais by birth, he had all the grossness and brutality for which the 
inhabitants of that part of France are distinguished. He was an habitual 
drunkard ; and in the intervals between his voyages it was difficult at any 
hour of the day to pass the wine-shops on the quay without hearing 
through the half-open door or window the horse-laugh and vociferous 
Tron de Diou! of Benoit le Provencal. 

To such a man, recommended only by his comfortable position in life, 
had the father of Marie resolved to give his daughter. Nor was he 
to be turned from his resolution. Her supplications and tears were 

- unavailing to induce him to recall the promise which he had given with- 
out consulting her inclinations ; he was deaf to her entreaties and despair ; 
and looking upon her love for Pierre as a childish fancy which marriage 
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would soon obliterate, he compelled her, after a few weeks, to become the wife 
of Benoit. But so sad a bride and so mournful a bridal had seldom been 
seen; and as it had been impossible to conceal from the Provencal the 
repugnance which Marie entertained for him, she was scarcely married 
when she began to experience his brutality. Coarse sarcasms and re- 
proaches, and bitter taunts on her attachment to Pierre, had Marie to 
endure ; and when the wearing action of hopeless and incessant grief 
undermined her health and hollowed her cheeks, her husband reproached 
her with the loss of her beauty, brutally reminding her that it was the 
only dowry she had brought him, and that as such it was her duty to 
preserve it. . 

The period fixed for the sailing of Benoit’s brig arrived, and he took 
his departure. His absence was a relief to Marie; although in one way 
she suffered more after he had left her. No longer compelled to occupy 
herself with domestic affairs, and to minister to the numerous caprices 
of her husband, she had more leisure to indulge in painful thoughts. 
She had indeed the past to look back upon; but that had only been 
rendered pleasant by the hopes of a happy future—hopes now crushed 
and blighted. Pierre’s return she dreaded as much as she had once 
wished it. Her father she scarcely ever saw; and she avoided the 
society of her former intimates, who soon ceased to seek her’s. The 
unvarying solitude in which she lived—unavailing regrets and gloomy 
anticipations began to work fearful changes in her person and mind. 
Her face became of a cadaverous paleness, and her large dark eyes, deep 
sunken and hollow, glared with an unnatural lustre. She would sit for 
hours in her room, fixing a vacant stare on the opposite wall; and if, on 
the rare occasions when she left the house, a passing acquaintance gave 
her the good day, she would start at the salutation and gaze around her 
wildly as a frightened fawn. The most malicious among her neighbours 
said openly that she was crazed; while the better-disposed shook their 
heads mournfully, when they compared the pale drooping wife with the 
joyous and blooming maiden they had known a few short months before. 

Spring was nearly over, and summer at hand. In another month 
Benoit’s return might be looked for ; when Marie received a letter from 
Pierre, the first since her marriage. He wrote from a sick bed to which 
he had been long confined by a severe wound. On the other hand, his 
most sanguine hopes were realised. His gallantry had attracted notice, 
and Pierre was a commissioned officer. He was now impatiently waiting 
the surgeon’s permission to avail himself of a leave of absence and return 
to France. The letter breathed the most ardent affection; and he pressed 
his mistress to allow their wedding to take place within the week after 
his return. 

This letter was the drop of gall wanting to overflow the cup of Marie’s 
afflictions. Bitterly did she curse the weakness that had prevented her 
resisting the marriage with Benoit. Had she only stipulated a longer 
delay, she might still have been happy. Pierre would have returned, 
and an officer of cavalry must, even in her father’s mercenary eyes, have 
appeared nearly as desirable a husband as the drunken selfish merchant- 
seaman she had been compelled to espouse. 

For three days and nights she remained absorbed in her grief, taking 
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neither nourishment nor sleep. It was evident that her misfortunes had 
so worn her, both physically and morally, that, between agitation of mind 
and weakness of body, her sorrow had assumed a character of mono- 
mania. On the morning of the fourth day, she had fallen into an uneasy 
slumber, when a loud peal of bells aroused her. ‘The neuvaine of St. 
Leon had commenced. 

A sudden thought seemed to flash across the disordered mind of 
Marie Benoit. Starting up, she enveloped her emaciated person in the 
folds of a large shawl; and with a step, to which feverish excitement 
gave rapidity and energy, hurried through the town, and in a few 
minutes was kneeling at the foot of St. Leon’s Cross. There were 
several persons performing their devotions at the same place, and Marie’s 
arrival caused many surmises as to the object, for the attainment of which 
she was about to supplicate St. Leon. No one, however, ventured to 
question her either on that day, or on the eight following, that she 
regularly prayed at the cross and took the prescribed draught of water at 
the fountain. Each day she appeared paler and feebler; and the last 
morning it was with much difficulty, and at a late hour, that she suc- 
ceeded in dragging herself as far as the cross. She completed the 
neuvaine: and, when rising from her knees, she heard the first stroke of 
mid-day clang from the iron throat of the cathedral bell. 

About a week after St. Leon’s féte, as Marie was sitting in her 
apartment, a neighbour tapped at the window, and informed her that her 
husband's vessel had just entered the river; Marie received the intelli- 
gence without any visible emotion, and, leaving her house, walked slowly 
towards the port. She had not proceeded far when she met a sailor 
belonging to the brig. The man recognised and saluted her, ‘but 
appeared embarrassed, and almost vexed at meeting her. There was 
no retreating, however, and he waited her questions. 

“ IT am glad to see you, Jacques,” said Marie, in her mild and melan- 
choly tones. ‘ Where is Monsieur Benoit ? ” 

“ Monsieur Benoit,” replied the man, crumpling his straw hat in his 
hands, and speaking very rapidly, as if anxious to finish the unpleasant 
intelligence ; “ Monsieur Benoit has not arrived with the brig. A few 
days before we made the coast, during a heavy gale of wind, a sea washed 
him overboard. We threw out ropes and hencoops, but it was impossible 
to lower a boat, and he disappeared.” 

Marie’s pale cheek became still paler; and it was from between her 
clenched teeth that she asked the seaman on what day the accident 
happened. 

‘On Thursday week last,” was the answer. 

It was the eve of St. Leon’s féte. 

* At what hour ?” 

‘¢ The captain’s chronometer marked noon.” 

It was the very moment at which her newvaine was completed. 

“ The day and the hour!” shrieked Marie, and fell senseless to the 
ground. She had prayed for her husband’s death. 

When, after several hours’ unconsciousness, Marie at last opened her 
eyes, she was a maniac. The conflicting feelings which agitated her on 
learning her husband’s fate, and remorse for the share which her belief 
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in the efficacy of the mewvaine made her consider that she had in his 
death, had unsettled her brain. Her insanity was of a mild descrip- 
tion, but the physicians pronounced it incurable, and she became the 
inmate of a maison de santé. 

A few days later, Pierre Irrigoyen arrived at Bayonne. But Marie no 
longer recognised him, and he returned to Africa, to seek, in the excite- 
ment of a soldier's life, forgetfulness of the love which he had cherished 
with so much constancy, and had seen so bitterly disappointed. 


A TALE OF TEMPER. 





Or all cross breeds of human sinners, 
The crabbedest are those who dress our dinners ; 
Whether the ardent fires at which they roast 
And broil and bake themselves like Smithfield martyrs, 
Are apt to make them crusty, like a toast, 
Or drams, encouraged by so hot a post ; 
However, cooks are generally Tartars ; 
And altogether might be safely cluster’d 
In scientific catalogues 
Under two names, like Dinmont’s dogs, 


Pepper and Mustard. 


The case thus being very common, 

It followed, quite of course, when Mr. Jervis 
Engaged a clever culinary woman, 
He took a mere Xantippe in his service— 

In fact—her metal not to burnish, 
As vile a shrew as Shrewsbury could furnish— 
One who in temper, language, manners, looks, 

In every respect 

Might just have come direct 
From him who is supposed to send us cooks. 


The very day she came into her place 
She slapp’d the scullion’s face ; 
The next, the housemaid being rather pert, 
Snatching the broom, she “treated her like dirt’’— 
The third, a quarrel with the groom she hit on— 
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Cyrus, the page, had half-a-dozen knocks ; 
And John, the coachman, got a box 
He couldn't sit on. 





Meanwhile, her strength to rally, 
Brandy, and rum, and shrub she drank by stealth, 
Besides the Cream of some mysterious Valley 
That may, or may not, be the Vale of Health: 
At least while credit lasted, or her wealth,— 
For finding that her blows came only thicker, 
Invectives and foul names but flew the quicker, 
The more she drank, the more inclin’d to bicker, 

The other servants, one and all, 

Took Bible oaths whatever might befal, 
Neither to lend her cash, nor fetch her liquor ! 


This caused, of course, a dreadful schism, 
And what was worse, in spite of all endeavour, 
After a fortnight of Tea-totalism, 
The Plague broke out more virulent than ever ! 
The life she led her fellows down the stairs ! 
The life she led her betters in the parlour ! 
No parrot ever gave herself such airs, 
No pug-dog cynical was such a snarler ! 
a\t woman, man, and child, she flew and snapp’d, 
No rattlesnake on earth so fierce and rancorous— 
No household cat that ever lapp’d 
To swear and spit was half so apt— 
No bear, sore-headed, could be more cantankerous— 
No fretful porcupine more sharp and crabbed— 
No wolverine 
More full of spleen— 
| In short, the woman was completely rabid ! 


The least offence of look or phrase, 
The slightest verbal joke, the merest frolic, 
Like a snap-dragon set her in a blaze, 
Her spirit was so alcoholic ! 
And woe to him who felt her tongue! 
It burnt like caustic—like a nettle stung, 
Her speech was scalding,—scorching,—vitriolic ! 
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And larded, not with bacon fat, 

Or any thing so mild as that, 
But curses so intensely diabolic, 
So broiling hot, that he at whom she levell’d, 
Felt in his very gizzard he was devil’d ! 


Often and often Mr. Jervis 
Long’d, and yet feared, to turn her from his service ; 
For why? Of all his philosophic loads 
Of reptiles loathsome, spiteful, and pernicious, 
Stuff’d Lizards, bottled Snakes, and pickled Toads, 
Potted Tarantulas, and Asps malicious, 
And Scorpions cured by scientific modes, 
He had not any creature half so vicious ! 


At last one morning 
The coachman had already given warning, 
And little Cyrus 
Was gravely thinking of a new cockade, 
For open War’s rough sanguinary trade, 
Or any other service, quite desirous, 
Instead of quarrelling with such a jade,— 
When accident explain’d the coil she made, 
And whence her Temper had derived the virus! 


Struck with the fever, called the scarlet, 
The Termagant was lying sick in bed,— 
And little Cyrus, that precocious varlet, 
Was just declaring her “as good as dead,” 
When down the attic stairs the housemaid, Charlotte, 
Came running from the chamber overhead, 
Like one demented ; 

Flapping her hands, and casting up her eyes, 
And giving gasps of horror and surprise, 

Which thus she vented— 
“ O Lord! I wonder that she didn’t bite us ! 

Or sting us like a Tantalizer,* 
(The note will make the Reader wiser, ) 
And set us all a dancing like St. Witus ! 





* Tarantula. 
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“Temper! No wonder that the creatur had 
A temper so uncommon bad! 

She’s just confess’d to Doctor Griper 
That being out of Rum, and like denials,— 
Which always was prodigious trials, — 

Because she couldn't pay the piper, 

She went one day, she did, to Master’s wials, 
And drunk the spirits as preserv’d the Wiper ! 
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‘‘*THE SPIRITED SLY SNAKE.” 


GREAT TOM OF OXFORD. 
BY SUUM CUIQUE, ESQ. 


Voce summa resonans.—HORACE. 


CHAPTER I. 





ary 


Ir was on a cold winter's night, about the middle of January, in the 
year 18—, that I, Mr. Suum Cuique, found myself and my luggage (one 
portmanteau and a box of books) lifted off the roof of the Oxford fly- 
coach, and deposited at Tom gateway. I was about to enter the 
University, Christchurch College, and my rooms 4t one and the same 
time. I had already been matriculated, and paid my fees and my respects 
to Vice-chancellor. I found the latter proceeding, I must confess, 
much easier and far less expensive than the former; though I had not 
so heavy a sum to pay as many who were matriculated with me, because 
I was about to enter on my college career as a servitor—they call them 
sizars at Cambridge—whereas those around me were some noblemen, 
some gentlemen commoners, and others commoners. I did not, of course, 
then know the exact distinction between these ranks: but having been 
educated at a country grammar-school, and consequently imbued with 
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some learning, I gathered enough from the various phases of the Vice- 
chancellor’s face, and from the varied amount of fees paid at the table of 
the Apodyterium, to convince me that there was a distinction, and that 
the study of the red-book had interfered with, if not superseded, that of 
the black-letter volumes in the University. 

I remember well that both the coachman and the guard, when they 
had deposited me and my luggage, and kicked at the gate to let the 
porter know some one craved admittance, made me a sort of demi-bow, 
and touched the brims of their hats. I returned the salute as gracefully 
as I could, and turne.! into college through the small portal in the huge 
gates, which the college Cerberus had opened for my admission. 

I was gazing, by the solemn light of a January moon, on the solemn 
scene before me, and wondering why a leaden statue of Mercury in the 
middle of the Quadrangle should be throwing cold water on the air on 
such a cold night, when I heard my driver say to the porter, 

‘‘ That ere’s a downright shabby.” 

‘‘ Not so much of a screw as a dead nail,” added the guard, as he 
dropped the deal box containing my classics, with an evident intention 
of smashing its uncorded sides. 

““ What! ain’t he stood handsome ?” inquired the porter, in tones 
betokening the height of amazement. 

‘‘ Handsome?” cried both coachman and guard; “ vy, he ain’t stood 
nuffin at all !” 

“ Not tipped ?” shouted Cerberus in still more energetic tones. 

‘‘ No; not even a tanner, though we tipped him the usual signs,” said 
the guard. 

‘‘ And I’ve had the care of his precious carcase for upards of fifty 
mile,” said the coachman. 

“And I of his luggidge over the worst ground in the kingdom,” 
added the guard. 

“‘ Let’s see who he is,” cried the porter, as he rushed into his lodge, 
and brought out a candle and lantern ; for there was no gas in those days, 
and the oil lamps only gave light enough to show whereabouts they were. 
He turned the box up so as to get a glimpse of the name upon it; and 
in a tone ‘which vacillated between contempt and pity, said, “ He’s only a 
servitor, poor devil.” 

“‘ What, a sort of charity boy like, eh?” said the driver. 

*«« Exactly,” said the porter; “carries in the first dish, and eats what’s 
left of the last; but I’ll make him tip for the honour of our house.” 

So saying, he advanced towards me; and, in a more respectful manner 
than I could reckon upon, he suggested to me—*“ the servitor, poor 
devil ”—that it was customary to present to the driver and guard of a 
coach a gratuity in addition to the amount of the fare. 

I returned to the gates, and by the light of his lantern contrived, 
though my hands were benumbed by the cold, to extract from my pockets 
all the silver I had, which consisted of three bright shillings new from 
the Mint of King George the Third. I was about to bestow one of them 
on each of the applicants, when, to my great surprise, the driver said, 

“No, thankye, sir; the vill’s as good as the deed. Come along, 
Villiam, ve isn’t so bad off in the world as to deprive a poor young chap 
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of a few ‘ogs as was evidently given to ‘im by ‘is poor mother at 
partin’.” 

‘«‘ Not upon no consideration whatsomedever, Tom,” replied the guard. 
“ I'd be pison’d fust.” 

So, with a respectful good night, and wishing me good luck, they 
returned to their coach, leaving me not a little surprised at their unex- 
pected considerateness, and humbled at the thought that my poverty 
should thus be made known on the first day of my appearance in college. 
The porter, too, held his lantern to my face, and I felt he was examining 
my looks. He doubtless saw the blush of shame that mantled over my 
cheeks, and it seemed to have a due effect upon him; for, as he turned 
the key in the lock, he said, in kindly tones that went to my heart, 

‘‘ You would be glad to go to bed, Sir? ‘The servants are all gone 
out of college, but I will light you to your rooms, and bring your luggage 
up for you.” 

I thanked him—for though I was hungry I was cold and sleepy, and 
wanted warmth and repose more than | did a supper, for which I was 
afraid to ask. 

He took up my portmanteau, and, turning to the left, preceded me up 
the first staircase, observing, as he mounted the stairs, “ the rooms are 
comfortable enough, Sir, but rather noisy until you get used to them.” 

Of course I could not tell what he meant, as everything was as:still as 
death then ; and when I had entered my rooms, which were close to the 
tower over the gateway, I found them snugly furnished, and a fire burn- 
ing in the grate, which, under the skilful pokering of my guide, quickly 
sent forth a cheerful blaze. Candles were speedily lighted ; and, to my 
great joy, I found some cold meat and bread put out for me; a kettle 
placed on the hob; and a bottle of something which my guide told me 
was gin, which my provident scout had procured upon the chance of my 
being in want of something cheering after my cheerless journey. 

When he had shown me my bedroom—which was a mere closet under 
the tower—the porter left me to myself. I felt as if I was alone in the 
world ; and when I gazed round me and missed the faces of my mother 
and sisters, my father and brothers, from whom I had never before been 
separated for any length of time, I burst out into tears which I could 
not control, and wished that I had not been so successful a scholar, as 
to draw upon me the attention of the gentleman who had solicited and 
procured for me the small pittance which was to enable me to receive an 
university education. I was very wretched ; but the brightness of the 
fire, the tempting appearance of the little supper, and the singing of the 
kettle on the hob, reminded me that I was master of everything around 
me, and hungry withal. I fell to with an appetite that an alderman 
would envy; and after clearing the decks of all the solids, proceeded to 
do—what I had never done before—make myself a glass of grog. Whether 
I was or was not a judge of the proportions used in compounding gin 
toddy, I cannot say, but I certainly succeeded in manufacturing a goblet 
of half spirit and half water, with a considerable quantity of sugar in it, 
which seemed to send the blood thrilling to the extremities of my body, 
and drove out all thoughts of a gloomy nature as to my future career. 
After gazing at the fire for some ten minutes, and seeing in the bright 
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coals bright forms of faces at home, and bright prospects of academic 
honours, I felt a degree of somnolency come over me which I had never 
felt before. I managed to undress myself and creep into bed somehow 
or another, but how I cannot even now say. The effect of my long jour- 
ney, through the cold open air, upon the top of a heavy-jolting vehicle, 
and the unwonted stimulus of a strong tumbler of spirits and water, com- 
bined to send me off instantaneously into a deep and half-apoplectic sleep. 
I am not at all aware how long I had slept before I was awakened by a 
noise like the grating movement of some large ill-oiled machinery, and 
the sound of something that seemed like a giant hammer falling on the 
ceiling of my room, which appeared to be formed of some deeply- 
sonorous metallic substance. “ Bom, Bom, Bom,”—the very air seemed 
to vibrate with the sound; my bed shook under me; and the very walls, 
and the chairs and tables, seemed to be suffering from an incipient 
earthquake ! | 

I sprang out of bed and rushed into my sitting-room. After tumbling 
over the chairs, and running against the table and sofa, I contrived to 
find my way to the outerdoor. I opened it with some little difficulty, for 
I was unacquainted with the management of an oak-door lock, and listened 
at the top of my stair-case: all was still as death; and as the passage 
lamp was out, and I was not certain of the geography of the place, and, 
moreover, in my night-dress only, I thought it more prudent to return to 
my bed and risk another attack of earthquake, than a certain cold, and a 
probable tumble down the steep stair-case. ; 

I managed to find my way into my bed again, and into another deep 
slumber, from which I was roused by the same awful sounds as before, 
attended with the same results—a spring out of bed and into my sitting 
room. It was then, however, beginning to get light ; so, as soon as the 
‘“ Bom, Bom, Bomming” had ceased, and the furniture and walls no 
longer shook and shivered, I dressed myself as quickly as I could, and 
rushed down to the porter’s lodge to seek an explanation of the causes 
which had alarmed me so much. 

“Lord love ye,” said Cerberus, with a look made up of pity for 
my ignorance, and sorrow for my fright ; ‘‘ it was only Great Tom.” 

“ GREAT Tom?” said I, ‘‘is he mad and confined up above?” for 
Ihad suddenly conceived a notion that the clanking of machinery which 
I had heard was the clanking of the chains and fetters of one ‘“ Poor 
Tom of Bedlam,” of whom I had read in my youth, and that the “ Bom, 
Bom, Bom,” which had so alarmed me, was the result of a violent 
attempt to escape by bursting open his door with a sledge-hammer. 

“ Mad? Confined? What do you mean? Why, Great Tom's 
a bell, and one of my principal perkisites. He’s just over your head, and 
holds communication with the great clock, and hits every hour. You'll 
soon get used to him, though he isa little noisy at first. I never knowed 
a gentleman as had your rooms, as did ’nt say he missed him uncommon 
when he changed for another set.” 

With this explanation, my alarm at earthquakes and madmen ceased, 
and I doubted not that I should soon get used to the inconvenience, 
although it was not a slight one, as I was not given to nervous head- 
aches, and had a decided tendency to-sleeping soundly. 
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CHAPTER II. 


I conFINED myself to my rooms during the day, arranging my books 
and papers, and after the clock had struck some half dozen hours, con- 
trived to bear the noise without leaping out of my chair. In the evening 
I had got used to it, and sat down to my supper after it had hit nine, as 
the porter phrased it, with a full determination to trouble myself no 
further about a mere clock and a great bell. I cut a slice of the grilled 
chicken before me, and was preparing to insert the first mouthful, when 
such a din arose as I had never heard before. “ Bom, Bom, Bom,” forty 
times as loud as the clock-striking, was struck up and continued until 
my glasses, plates, dishes, knives and forks, fairly danced upon, and 
some of them off, the table. The books fell from my shelves, the poker, 
tongs, and shovel joined in the uproar; and the tables, chairs, and 
looking glasses played their parts in a horrible accompaniment obligato. 
I stood, like a suddenly-aroused sleeper, amidst the ruins of Lisbon, 
wondering at the destruction around me, and expecting to be immolated 
every moment with the falling substances. 

What could it mean? ‘ Bom, Bom, Bom.” Was the clock gone 
mad? Did they count the hours differently in Oxford? or had the bell, 
in mercy to me, agreed to concentrate all its nightly doings into one 
continued strike ?—to get rid of its work at once, and be quiet for the 
rest of the night. I could not answer these queries, so I dashed down 
my fork, seized my cap, and fled as fast as I could to the lodge, to seek 
an explanation of my friend the porter. 

He was not at his post; but the under-porter told me that I should 
find him in the room above mine, which was usedas a belfry. I did 
not choose to expose my ignorance of College matters, and my fears of 
being overwhelmed by my own furniture and apartments to an under- 
strapper, nor did I feel disposed to venture up the staircase again until 
my doubts of its stability were resolved ; so I walked round the square 
until I saw the porter descend, after the bell had ceased “ Bom Bom, 
Bomming,” with a very much overgrown lantern in his hand. 

‘Ts it you, Mr. Cuique ?” he inquired, as I ran to meet him. 

‘* T am not certain,” said I, “ for, to use an old joke, I feel like a 
double Cuique—a man beside myself. I have been frightfully alarmed. 
Great Tom—” 

« Ah—ah—I twig—all my fault—I ought to have warned you that at 
ten minutes past nine every night, I have to pull his enormous clapper 
101 times, as a hint to our 101 students to come into College and save 
their pennies. He does shake your room shocking ; but you'll be up 
to him after a bit.” 

I*thanked him for his information, and, heartily wishing him and 
Great: Tom some hundreds of miles off, returned to my rooms; and, 
after I had set my things a little in their pristine order, finished my broil, 
and prepared for a quiet hour or two's reading. 


I got on very well until the clock struck ten. The grating of the 
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machinery, and the heavy blows on the bell, excited me and made me 
so nervous, that I felt convinced I should not be able to sleep at all for 
fear of the hourly attacks upon the tympanum of my ears. I had almost 
made up my mind to sit up all night, and go to bed in the morning, when 
a knock was given upon my oak. I sprung from my chair, and nervously 
hesitated to say “ Come in,” for fear that Great Tom himself might 
respond to my invitation. The absurdity of the supposition that such a 
heavy fellow could have come down stairs without my hearing him descend, 
gave me courage to invite the knocker to enter. 

It was my friend, the porter, who, with more consideration than my 
scout (who I suppose, from habit, thought nothing of the annoyances 
attached to Tom Staircase) had come up to give me his advice how to 
defeat the dangers of the nightly attack. 

“Sir,” said he, “I knows as gentlemen as sleeps here for the fust 
term seldom gits any sleep unless they takes my remedy and puts on 
a double nighicap.” 

‘*« A wooilen one, perhaps,” said I; “ but I assure you I never wore a 
nightcap in my life. Won't a Welsh wig do as well? I have one that 
I bought to wear outside the coach.” 

‘¢ Bless your innecence,’ cried Cerberus, laughing. “I never had 
the least notion of meaning a literal nightcap—a bag with a tassel to it 
—I alludes to a mettyfurvical one.” 

“ A sealskin travelling-cap, eh?” 

“Worse and worse. In Oxford a nightcap is Greek or Latin for a 
strong glass of something warm. ‘Try it on, Sir, and if one don’t make 
you sleepy, try two.” 

Now I had never been addicted to indulgence in nightly draughts ; 
indeed, my poverty, if not my will, had made me a stranger to anything 
stronger than a little mild ale or a modicum of elder wine at Christmas 
time. I thanked the porter, however, for his advice, and resolved to 
follow it. I put on my kettle and brewed myself a very stiff glass of 
gin and water, which certainly made me feel a little less nervous. The 
clock, however, struck eleven, and its strokes came so painfully distinct 
to my ears, that I tried a second and then a third. This last dose had 
the desired effect, for before I could make up my mind to undress and 
get into bed, I fell asleep in my reading chair. 

I was roused from a delicious dream of home and its comforts by 
something—I presume the clock striking twelve. ‘This will never do,” 
said I. ‘If I drink any more I shall be ill. I feel rather queer now— 
the candles seem to me to have umbrella tops to their wicks, and there 
are four of them burning, though I am convinced I only put up a pair. 
That horrid bell!—a capital idea strikes me—‘ face your enemy and 
he'll fly,’ so the copy-books say. I'll go up and face great Tom, and 
crack his head with the poker. Splendid notion !” 

After making three unsuccessful bobs at my weapon of offence, I 
managed to secure it, and taking one of the four candles, which I was 
surprised to find left only two on the table, I resolutely made my mean- 
dering way up the staircase and came to a strong door on my left 
fastened by a padlock. A well-directed energetic blow with the poker 
made the fastening give way, and I found myself in a huge high hollow 
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dome, with a spiral staircase leading to its roof, by the side of which 
hung a thick rope, which I felt assured was suspended from my enemy. 
Without the least hesitation I rushed up, but long before I got to the 
top, from going round and round with my feet, my head began to go 
round and round as well. I seized on the hand-rail, to save myself 
from falling, but dropped my candle, which went down, spinning through 
the dark void like a spent rocket-stick, and lighted, without a light, on 
the floor below. I was so angry with it for leaving me in the dark, that I 
flung the poker after it and rushed on heedless of consequences, uatil 
I tripped over a rope and fell, head first, upon a level floor, across which 
I rolled, like a shot out of a shovel. 

I was stunned by the fall, but when I recovered myself a little, I got 
up, resolved to find the bell. I put out my hands to grope my way, and 
felt a cold, smooth, metallic, concave surface, around which I travelled 
cautiously, until I caught my foot against something, which, on stooping 
to ascertain its nature, I discovered to be a rope. I passed my hand 
along it, and found it was attached by a slip-knot to a huge mass of 
iron, with a knot at the end like an exaggerated college kitchen-poker. 

* What can this be?” said I to myself. But before I could reply to 
my own question, there came over me a sudden faintness and a con- 
viction that I was a the bell—in the very heart of my enemy—in the 
bowels of GREAT Tom ! 

I stood and trembled. A cold sweat burst out of every pore of my 
person. My hair seemed as if some centrifugal force had been applied 
to it, and that it was flying, or rather radiating, off my head, like the wig 
of the little men that they place on the top of an electrifying machine. 
I struggled, I kicked, I screamed, I performed all sorts of contortions 
and gyrations in my endeavours to escape—all to no purpose. I thought 
I should go mad. My knees failed me, and with a deep groan I fell flat 
upon the floor, and knew that the knob of the clapper was within one 
inch of my own knob. What ifthe porter came to toll the students out 
of college? I must be smashed. What if the beam to which the bell 
was suspended gave way? I must be extinguished—my life put out 
like the light of an inglorious mutton mould-candle. Horrible, humi- 
liating thought ! 

I lay quite still, gazing up into the dark concave above me, until my 
overcharged imagination peopled it with all sorts of horribly-shaped 
demons, clinging to the mighty clapper, grinning upon me with distended 
eyeballs, and jabbering at me, as if enjoying the fun my terrors afforded 
them. I closed my eyes, the perspiration issued more plentifully than 
ever from my skin, and with a desperate energy I shouted “ Porter !” 

‘What at/s you?” said a deep-toned but musical voice immediately 
above me. “ The porter is gone to snooze. Lie still and don’t kick 
up such a bobbery. I allow no triple bobs, major or minor, up here ; 
except the bobs they tip the porter for showing me.” 

“IT want to get out,” shrieked I; “1 want to go home to my rooms.” 

“ You won't go home till morning,” chaunted the sonorous voice. 

“ Who are you?” I asked in a perfect agony. 

“ The mighty Tom,” was the answer. ‘‘ Not a man will leave his 
cann till he hears the mighty Tom—no more can you.” 
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‘My dear Old Tom,” said I, imploringly, « I—”’ 

“ Don’t call me ‘ Old Tom,’” replied the voice. “It is putting me 
on a level with Hodge’s best, and reminds me of spirits—of which I 
never keep a stock up in this lonely situation—don’t, old fellow.” 

This friendly and familiar salutation put me more at my ease, and as 
I could not get out of him, in one sense, I resolved to get as much out 
of him as I could in another. 

“ Coldish up here,” said I, in that cool off-handish way that one uses 
to get up a conversation with a stranger. 

“ T always take it cool,” replied Tom. “I object to hot with, though 
some people don't—ahem! I am comfortably tiled in, I have plenty of 
exercise every hour of the day—now don’t it strike you ?—” 

** Not yet,” said I, “ but I am afraid it will soon.” 

“‘ What do you mean ?” | 

*¢ Your clapper.” 

“My tongue—eh? Don't be afraid. I am no wag, but a most 
immovable fellow. I never speak ‘till I feel a pull upon me, and then if 
they give me rope enough, I can talk pretty loudly. 1 am none of your 
light weights I can tell you; but what the students slangishly call a 
heavy swell, far heavier than my brother of Lincoln. I lead here a 
noisy life of single blessedness.” 

‘‘ Then you have never been married,” said I, by way of keeping up 
the ball of conversation. 

‘«¢ They have never been able to bring me to a ring yet; though they 
tell an absurd tale that when they attempted to do so, to celebrate the 
happy restoration of Charles II., I was indignant at such a liberty, gave 
up my situation, and fe// through that diminutive circle of plaster orna- 
ments that they point out under the gateway that bears my name. I[ 
believe it to be a vile pun on the name of Doctor Fell, who gave me this 
exalted situation. Great would have been my fall!—you don’t fancy I 
am cracked, eh ?” 

‘* Certainly not,” said I—‘‘ you're as sound as—” 

“A bell. Good. But just wait one—” 

Bang! Such a horrible blow fell upon my companion, that I sprung 
up and knocked my head against his side. 

“ Lie still,” said he, “its only the clock-hammer striking one. I am 
a lad of metal, and don’t mind being knocked about, The hourly blows 
I have received ever since Dr. Fell placed me here, are only so many 
proofs of my soundness.” 

“Then you have not lived here all your life?” I inquired. 

** How could I when this part of my house was not built till the 
middle of the 17th century? but I'll tell you a little of my origin ; it 
may amuse you. My family, and a very old family it is, came, if we can 
believe one Polydore Virgil, from Nola, in Campania, and were all 
originally ‘in the church.’ I was cast upon the world about the year 
700, and baptised—” 

“ What!” ‘said I, “ baptised? you don’t mean to say—" 

‘I do though; baptised and anointed too, like the kings of England 
—not greased as my clapper is now—ay, and exorcised too by a bishop, 
to enable me to drive away spirits from mankind—like another Father 
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Mathew. I was educated in Osney Abbey, just outside the University, 
with my brothers—” 

“ Oh, you were not an only child then ?—I should have thought from 
your size, that all your family had been concentrated into one of immo- 
derate bulk,” said I. 

“‘ T was certainly a very large specimen of my species, but I had six 
brothers nevertheless. They baptised them Douce, Clement, Hautcleri, 
Austin, Gabriel, and John. Why they should not have called him Jack 
as well as calling me Tom, I can’t think—my godfathers and godmothers 
could have had no taste.” 

“ They meant it for a term of endearment—they never could have 
dreamt of calling you ‘ little Tommy.” 

“Too ridiculous, certainly—well, as I was saying, when you inter- 
rupted me, I was sather too comfortable at Osney, for Harry, the six-wife- 
power king, sent all my hearers to the right about, seized their lands, 
pulled down their houses, and mine with it, and tconsherved me to St. 
Frideswide’s, which is now called the Cathedral. They must have had 
some little difficulty i in bearing away the bell, though I could offer no 
resistance to their efforts. A scaffold was prepared for me, and I was 
hanged for the second time: but I always felt in a state of suspense for 
fear the tower should give way and let me down. I was very glad when 
Doctor Fell removed me here ; it is a much more respectable and roomy 
home, and though dependent on a mere beam for my support, I want for 
nothing, not even visitors. You would really be astonished, my dear 
fellow, if you knew what a number of people called upon me in the 
course of a year. I should not dislike it, but they will, all of them, pull 
me about so—they use my rope like a long pole to stir me up and set 
me roaring. 

‘“‘ And your brothers,” said I. 

“ Poor little fellows—it's very degrading to the family, but I don't 
mind telling you,’ said Tom, in a deep whisper. They were melted 
down, and are now used as pots and pans for pickling and preserving in 
the College kitchen—heigh ho! to what base uses we may come at last.” 

«What! quote Shakspeare ?” 

« And why not?” said Tom, ‘‘do you think I have lived so many 
years for nothing? I tell you what, though I do not despise, I look 
down upon Oxford, and from my windows I have seen and heard such 
things as would astonish your weak mind. But you'll split, eh?” 

I assured him I would not. 

“Well,” said he, “I like what I have seen of you. You have 
reposed in me—that is you would have done so if I had not kept you 
awake with my chattering, and I do not mind relating to you a few 
anecdotes, and if you are ever inclined to tell them again—and are 
asked who told them to you—don't say ‘ Tom toll’d’—that’s all.’” 

“TI promise,” said I. 

*“ Enough,” said Tom, “I like that better than swearing —it‘s so 
vulgar. Now, as you cannot get to your rooms before ‘ daylight doth 
appear,’ for you will break your neck down that confounded corkscrew 
staircase in the dark—” 
‘¢Qr dash my brains out.” 
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“ Brains? -good! you said brains last?—pretty well that for a 
freshman, but—nunguam mens never mind. I'll just tell you one of 
my tales to while away the time—look out—here comes that con- 
founded hammer again.” 

The clock struck two and Great Tom resp ded to the blows and 
thus began. 


CHAPTER III. 


A Case of Abstraction. 


“My dear friend Tomkisson,” said the Honourable Dapper Will- 
burton—they were both Christ Church men, the former a student and 
the latter a gentleman commoner, of some three years’ standing—* have 
you seen the subject for the Newdigate; the English prize poem ? ” 

“‘T have; and think it a most excellent one.” “On the consequences 
to the British dominions of the introduction of Chinese tea,” said Tom- 
kisson. 

“‘ Of course you mean to write for it?” inquired the Honourable. 

“Why—really I—that is—you know I failed last year.” 

“ But for the honour of Westminster !—try again. You may win, and 
then your college and all your friends will be proud of you.” 

“ Well, perhaps I may—but why do not you write for it? at West- 
minster you gained great xvdos for your Latin verses, and you know 
what Cicero says? ‘omnes artes.” 

“I am not quite certain that I do—but, never mind. The fact is, 
my tutor used to tell me that, though my ideas were very brilliant, and 
my phraseology particularly poetical, he had some little doubts upon his 
mind that they were borrowed—cribbed, 1 suppose, he meant ; it was 
very impertinent of him, but somehow it has made me shy of doing 
poetry ever since,” said Willburton. 

‘«* Pooh—nonsense! Why the selection of choice phrases from the 
older writers, and a judicious remodelling of their ideas, constitutes the 
best poetry of modern days. I know that you used to get your themes 
and verses done for you now and then at Westminster, but that was 
sheer idleness. We all knew you could do them yourself if you chose ; 
do try for the Newdigate.” 

“ Well, 1 will if you will—no rivalry, you know, only a little friendly 
emulation; but we must not let each other see the poems until after 
the prize is adjudged.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Tomkisson; “I will try—and do my best too 
—though I seriously hope you may win.” 

“ It certainly would be rather pleasant to hear, when one rises in the 
house for the first time, to propose or second the address perhaps—the 
question : ‘ Is he a clever man?’ answered by, ‘ Of course he is—he got 
the Newdigate.’ It starts one well on the road of parliamentary life,” 
said the Honourable Dapper Willburton, looking senatorially. 

Tomkisson, who cultivated his friend in the hopes of using him in 
after-life, squeezed his arm in a most affectionate manner. 

“‘ | suppose, the sooner we begin the better?” said Willburton. 
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“There is no hurry. We are limited, you know, to fifty lines,” 
replied Tomkisson. 

“ Ay, there’s the rub. So extensive a subject will require a great 
deal of concentration—will it not ?” 

“ Certainly—you must not begin ab ovo by minutely describing the 
planting, pruning, watering and manuring of the plant, its budding and 
the gathering of its leaves by the little pig-tailed women and children ; 
but plunge at once in medias res, and suppose the leaves made into tea 
and divided into Hyson, Twankay, Bohea, and other varieties, and care- 
fully packed in lead. I think you might venture to describe the 
voyage—” 

‘¢ What—swanlike wings—meaning sails—urging the ponderous bulk 
fraught with adventurous mortals o’er the trackless deep—walking the 
trottoir of the ocean like a thing of life, and all that sort—eh? that’s 
what you mean.” 

«‘ Exactly—only you had better clothe the ideas in newer phrases. 
Then you can be very moral about the substitution of the innocent salu- 
brious beverage for the intoxicating and unhealthy draughts—” 

‘¢ Porter, ale and cider, wine, spirits and other compounds, as licensed 
to be drunk on the premises,” said the Honourable. 

« Precisely—only don’t allude to them in language quite so familiar to 
the ear. Then you can describe the comforts of the poor—the husband 
abstaining from the boisterous mirth of the sink of iniquity, to share 
his— 

“* Pot of tea instead of beer—” 

« Yes—only—” 

“ With his missus and the little kiddies, as they call their wife and 
family, said Willburton, showing an unwonted degree of poetical excite- 
ment. ‘Could not we introduce the cow—dappled sides—feeding in 
sea-green pastures—give a slight hint of the fable of Europa—have a 
touch at the milkmaid’s cherry cheeks and the lowing herd winding 
slowly over the river Lea?” 

‘“‘ Better not, I think,” said Tomkisson, afraid to laugh at his friend; 
‘“‘ but you can show your abilities and your horror of slavery, by venting 
your just indignation on the use of the sweetening medium grown under 
a burning sun, amidst the shrieks and groans of a fettered and lash- 
driven slave population.” 

“ Yes—and recommend the substitution of lump or loaf, which is 
more refined you know—capital idea.” 

‘‘ Then conclude by alluding to the pale student over a cheering cup 
of the Seric juice and the —— » 

“ Benefits likely to result to the order and quiet of the university 
from the abandonment of claret-cup and egg-flip. I see—I see—it 
shall be done,” said Willburton.” 

Tomkisson, who was really a clever fellow in his way, and wished to 
give his honourable friend such hints of the subject as he might act 
upon, without appearing to cram him, thought he had said enough, and 
was about to leave him; but his friend retained his arm in his, and 
observed in a serious whisper— 

« Mind, old fellow, no one must know that we are writing for the 
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Newdigate, and you must not be seen in my rooms or I in yours until 
we have finished and sent in our poems. The world is a cruel world, 
and should I succeed my success might be attributed to secondary causes. 
You see my meaning? Sic vos non vobis—eh?” 

Tomkisson allowed that he did see his friend’s meaning and under- 
stand his allusion. He agreed to submit to the terms proposed, although 
he said it would give him great pain to interrupt even for a short time 
their pleasant meetings in each other’s rooms. 

‘¢ Never mind, old fellow, we can meet anywhere else, and that will 
do just as well,” said Willburton. 

Tomkisson was obliged to look as if he thought so,—though he did 
not—for, to tell the truth, he was devoted to meat-pies, savoury pdtés, 
saucissons, and other foreign relishes; and his friend had an unlimited 
‘tick at Fortnum and Mason’s. | 

They parted, and each went to his lodgings, for they had no longer 
rooms in college. ‘TTomkisson had hired quiet apartments over Magdalen 
Bridge ; for much depended on his reading hard for a class. Willburton 
had gay rooms in the High Street, because he wished for anything but 
to be quiet and read. Then he was sure of plenty of idlers dropping in 
at all hours to smoke or chat, or do anything else that idle men used to 
do in those remote days ; he could look out of the window, and see the 
men go hunting or riding, and see all the coaches that passed through 
the town, and lift his elbow to their well-known drivers. 

When he arrived at his lodgings he threw off his coat and neckcloth, 
put on a reading-gown, and sat down to meditate on his subject—for he 
was full of it. Presently an idea occurred to him for an opening 
couplet ; he muttered it over to himself while he unlocked his writing- 
desk, spread out his paper, and mended his pen. He was just in the 
act of committing it to paper when a scuffling of feet was heard on his 
stairs, and three men rushed into his room with a view holloa, and burst 
out into a loud laugh at seeing the idlest man in the university sitting at 
his desk in his reading-gown at two o'clock in the day. 

The laugh grated on Willburton’s ears, and the shout annoyed his 
feelings. He showed it in his face. 

“< What, reading !—actually reading?” said one of the men. 

“ Writing to his lady love,” said the second. 

“ More likely to the governor for tin, or to Fortnum and Mason for 
a perigord,” said the third. 

‘¢T am busy, as you see, or rather about to be busy. I am beginning 
to write, and really I do wish you would leave me this morning,” said 
the honourable. 

“ No such thing—you promised us a saucisson and a jug of ale before 
you went down the water with us, so sonnez le tingler, and let us com- 
mence,”’ said one of his callers. 

“ T really am going to be very busy, and cannot go down the water 
to-day. I don’t mind standing lunch if you'll promise to leave me to 
myself afterwards. I am going to write, I assure you—something very 
particular.” 

“* Oh of course if that’s the case—but order up the consumeables,” 


said another. 
d2 
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The private tiger soon had everything prepared, and the three young 
men sat down, inviting their host to do the same, but he was too much 
excited by the couplet in his head, which he was afraid would escape, to 
accept their invitations. They stood upon no further ceremony, but 
commenced eating, while Mr. Willburton walked up and down the room 
repeating the verses louder and louder to himself, as he thought—until 
these words distinctly reached the ears of his friends— 


“ When the good ship—* the Farquhar’—put to sea 
Laden with Twankay, Hyson, and Bohea— 


They laid down their knives and forks and shouted, “‘ Bravo! Dapper 
turned poet ! bravo! let us drink success to his vein poetic.” 

‘¢ Willburton and his poem—hurrah ! one cheer more for the bohea.” 

« Really,” said Willburton, “ I was forgetful—I did not mean to be 
heard—I did not wish my secret to be discovered—I—” 

‘¢ Oh, then there is a secret—confess—make a clean breast,” said one. 

‘¢ Let me see,” said the second; ‘I can explain, I think : ‘ tea and 
bohea!’ You have seen the subject for this year’s prize poem? Well— 
depend upon it, Dapper is doing a Newdigate.” 

Dapper could not deny it, so he owned the soft impeachment, and 
begged them as a favour not to divulge the secret to any one else, 
(which, of course, they promised,) and to leave him as soon as lunch 
was over. 

In this they obeyed him, intimating their hopes that he would knock 
off his poem quickly, and be a brick again. 

“‘ Capital opening,” said one. 

“«‘ Splendid,” said another. 

‘I would not have missed it for a poney,” said the third; and all three 
burst into so loud a laugh just as they got into the street, that the Poet 
heard it clearly, though he had not the remotest idea that he had caused 
it. He ordered away the luncheon, after finishing the jug of ale, and 
sat down and committed the couplet to paper. He tried a second, but 
could only get half another line. 


“ The sails were set, and—” 


There he was aground. He bit his pen, ran his fingers through his 
hair, looked down on his boots and up on the ceiling ; rose, and walked 
about the room; sat down again, and kicked his terrier that tried to 
jump up into his lap. He had heard that Poets sometimes required 
stimulants to bring out the ideas imbedded in their brains, so he rang 
for his servant and ordered cigars with hock and Seltzer, The stimu- 
lants did their duty, and ere he had finished his first cigar he was able 
to complete the second couplet : 


“ The sails were set, and all the sailors ready ; 
The captain cried out ‘ steady boys, there, steady.” 


Beyond this, hock, Seltzer, and weeds would not enable him to pro- 
ceed. He had almost made up his mind to resign all chance of poetic 
fame, and generously to give his opening verses to his friend Tomkisson, 
when he fortunately recollected that his sister Henrietta was a contributor 
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to an Annual, and had just done “ The Undone One,” to the unbounded 
admiration of her publisher, who was delighted with lofty names. 

To her he wrote, explaining his intentions and wishes, and begging 
of her to send him down, by return of post, her ideas upon the subject, 
expressed in a metre, of which he sent her a specimen, and not exceeding 
fifty lines. When he had sealed it and given it to his servant to post it, 
he dressed more quietly and soberly than usual, and walked down to 
Hall dinner, where it was quite clear to him that his secret had not been 
kept by his friends of the morning, as many others wished him success 
in all his undertakings, and he heard several whispered titterings about. 
‘“‘tea and Bohea.” 

He felt rather uncomfortable, but he looked as poetical as he could, 
and was consoled by the thought that he should meet Tomkisson at a 
wine party in the evening, and could communicate to him the progress 
he had made in his verses, and the unlucky manner in which his secret 
had transpired. He resolved to obtain his sanction for the disclosure of 
his secret also, in order that their abstaining from each other's society, 
during the progress of the rival poems, might be properly appreciated. 

Tomkisson readily assented to the proposition that he should be 
announced as a rival candidate for the Newdigate. Asa matter of course 
the announcement was received with loud applause, and his success drunk 
in “ bumpers, and no taps,’ to which he modestly replied, alluding in his 
speech to his temerity in opposing so clever a person as his honourable 
friend on his right, and assuring the company that he should not have 
been rash enough to do so, had it not been at his honourable friend’s 
suggestion. 

Mr. Willburton, of course, thought it necessary to rise and explain, 
and his explanation was so satisfactory, that he was pronounced “a regular 
trump, and no mistake.” 

The president proposed that, instead of another bottle of claret, tea 
should be ordered, in order to test the candidates’ abilities in handling 
the subject-matter of their poems; but his proposal was received with 
such audible cries of ‘“‘ No—no—shame—shame,” that he did not per- 
severe, but resumed his seat. 

Tomkisson retired to his lodgings early ; but Willburton spent the 
evening at the party, where he sat late. In this he had a double motive 
—to show his friends that he could afford to waste Ais time, and thereby 
prove his superiority over his rival, and to convince them that they were 
not working together—in short, that there was no collusion between them. 

We must adhere to the honourable candidate for the present, and leave 
his rival to his studies. 

By return of post the letter from his sister arrived, franked by “the 
governor.” Dapper opened it, and found within an affectionate epistle, 
and a poem of fifty lines, neatly done in crow-quill. He sat down and 
read the verses carefully. Then he locked his door, and copied them in 
his own horrible scrawl, putting in dashes and blots here and there, that 
it might look like an original MS. Having accomplished this to his 
satisfaction, he burnt his sister’s copy, and thought himself “safe to go 
in and win.” 

He very much wished to show the verses to his rival, and to ask his 
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opinion of them; but he thought it would not do—he might catch an 
idea and convert it to his own use. He locked them up carefully, and 
nodded and winked mysteriously whenever he was asked how he got on. 
This system he carried on for nearly a week, and then put on the idle 
man again, admitting to his friends that his task was done. ‘Tomkisson 
said he was glad to hear it, as he had finished his poem, and meant to 
send it in on the following day. 

This announcement, he could not tell why, made Mr. Willburton very 
nervous. Having openly set up as a rival to Tomkisson, he had a great 
horror of being beaten by him. He thought he could depend upon his 
sister’s far-spread fame as a poetess, but still he thought it possible that 
her verses might be more suited to an Album or an Annual, than to an 
university rostrum; so at the eleventh hour he made up his mind to 
show them to his college tutor, and ask his opinion of them. 

Mr. —— expressed his delight to hear from his blushing pupil, whom 
he looked upon as a bit of a reprobate, that he had written for the New- 
digate. He smilingly received the MS., and begged the author to be 
seated while he perused the verses. He read them carefully over, and 
then leaning his pale brow on his pale hand, said—* Ingenious, exceed- 
ingly ingenious; but I think I have seen them, or something like them, 
before.” 

Willburton was horrified, but said not a word. 

“‘ Have the kindness to give me that Anti-slavery Gazette at your 
elbow,” said Mr. «“ Ah!” said he, when he had received it, “I 
thought so—here they are—all the same ideas, only put into new and 
not so efficient words. It will never do, my dear young friend ; I admire 
your ingenuity and your humanity, but I cannot approve of—to use a 
mild term—your mal-appropriation of the thoughts of others. There is 
your MS. I wish you a good morning.” 

Willburton snatched up the verses, tried to say something apologetic, 
but feeling something like a ball of worsted in his throat, and a swim- 
ming sensation about his head, he merely bowed and left the room. 

What was to be done? He went to his lodgings, lit up a cigar, and 
meditated. His tutor, he felt assured, would never reveal what had 
taken place ; it was confined to his own breast, that he had meditated 
imposing his sister’s verses on the University, and that she had “ flung 
him” by imposing an altered-for-the-worse version of lines from the Anti- 
slavery Gazette upon him. Still he had announced himself a candidate 
for the Newdigate, and a candidate he thought he must be, or be 
laughed at by a large circle of acquaintances. What if he resigned from 
pure motives of friendship to Tomkisson? Such an excess of friend- 
ship would never be believed. What if he unbosomed himself to his 
friend, and induced him to resign, and transfer his verses to him—for a 
consideration—the promise of patronage and a cheque on the Governor ? 
It was a very ticklish point. Tomkisson, though poor, was proud—proud 
of his scholarship. The Honourable Dapper Willburton was in what is too 
vulgarly called a quandary. At last he resolved to go and call upon 
his friend and sound him—but very gingerly—so slightly, in fact, that 
if he saw his approaches to an amicable arrangement disagreeable, he 
might retreat immediately without having given offence. 
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He put on his hat jauntily, to give himself a careless air, swinging one 
glove in his hand after he had put on the other, and, whistling to little 
Vixen, the terrier, strolled down High-street as if he was merely going 
over Maudlen bridge for a constitutional. He nodded exultingly to 
all the men whom he knew, as much as to say, “I have done it—all 
right.” 

He walked up into Tomkisson’s lodgings, but found he was not at 
home. He felt a little angry as well as disappointed ; he thought Tom- 
kisson ought to have been at home to him; he must have known he 
wanted to consult with him. He resolved to write a note and tell him 
so; he went to his writing-desk, selected a pen, dipped it in ink, and 
lifted the lower partition for a piece of paper. What meets his eyes? 
What makes the honourable gentleman tremble? What causes the 
beaver, so jauntily put on, to be lifted as it were from his head? 
merely a small parcel, resembling an overgrown letter, directed to the 
Professor of Poetry, and bearing the motto, tulit alter honores. 

Some writer upon criminalities says, “ Opportunity alone, in many 
instances, makes men thieves.” Here was an opportunity! Before the 
Honourable Dapper Willburton lay the verses of his friend. What if he 
substituted his own; or rather his‘sister’s; or rather than that, the writer’s 
in the Anti-slavery Gazette, for them? He went to the window and 
looked up and down—St. Clement's was clear of any one like Tomkisson, 
and so was Maudlen bridge. 

He closed: the window, drew down the blind, and locked the door. 
He was about to break the seal of the packet when he caught the eye of 
little Vixen gazing upon him, as he thought—reproachfully. There was 
more than instinct, there was reason in the look. He was about to drop 
the packet and give up his design, but, after a moment’s thought, he 
changed his mind and kicked little Vic. across the room under the sofa. 
He broke the seal, abstracted the poem, which he slipped into his pocket, 
and having substituted for it the pirated verses of the Anti-slavery 
Gazette, he sealed the parcel again, and placed it exactly as he had 
found it. He then drew up the blind, opened the window, and unlocked 
the door. He wrote ashort note to Tomkisson, hoping to see him to 
wine with him; rang the bell violently for the maid, and having given 
her strict orders to be sure to deliver the letter on the table to Mr. Tom- 
kisson when he came in, took a quiet stroll to Bullingdon and back 
again. 

When he reached his own lodgings he sent his servant out upon some 
frivolous pretence, and then folded up Tomkisson’s verses, without read- 
ing them, in an envelope, most mendaciously assuming for a motto: 
hos ego versiculos fect, and directed them, after inclosing his name 
and college, sealed up, to the Professor of Poetry. 

Tomkisson came to wine, with several other men, and never had he 
seen his friend in such spirits. He attributed them to a consciousness 
of having been successful in his trial for the prize; yet he could not 
help fancying at times that his spirits were not genuine but adulterated. 
There was a fidgetiness about him, and his laugh did not sound quite 
natural, especially when one of the party alluded to a gentleman who 
had been hanged that morning for breaking open the seal of a letter. 
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He noticed that he turned rather pale ; that his hand trembled;' and that 
he spilt a portion of his claret on his shirt-frill; but it might be the 
mere result of a vivid imagination ; he might be fancying himself present 
at the execution, and few men can witness a fellow-man suspended from 
a piece of twine, for the first time, without being a little affected by the 
sight. 

To no one, in the course of that memorable evening, was the honour- 
able host more attentive than to his humble friend. He neglected 
lords and gentlemen-commoners to pay especial attention to him. He 
saw his glass filled every time the bottle passed—proposed his health 
several times in various characters—as plain Tomkisson—as a student 
of Christ’s Church—as stroke of the racing boat—but not as a candi- 
date for the Newdigate. In the excess of his gratitude Tomkisson really 
wished that he had not sent in his poem in opposition to his honourable 
and generous friend; and, jumping up from his chair, expressed a hope 
that the Newdigate bearing for its motto ¢ulit alter honores might not be 
successful. Willburton felt sure it would not—though he did not say so. 

The same kindness, the same most peculiar respect and attention did 
Willburton show to his friend: during the weeks that intervened 
between the delivery of the poems and the adjudgment of the prizes 
they were never apart. They seemed to live together for one another, 
and upon one another ; though, if the truth must be spoken, Tomkisson 
lived upon Willburton, and greatly added to the amount of Fortnum 
and Mason’s bill. 

This friendly—excessively friendly—feeling, between two rivals for an 
university prize, was highly estimated by their numerous acquaintances. 
It was openly spoken of with undisguised admiration, and gave frequent 
opportunities, to many of their set, to show their classical attainments by 
comparing them to Nisus and Euryalus, Pylades and Orestes, and other 
gentlemen of ancient days, who had been celebrated for the intimate and 
friendly footing on which they lived with each other. 

Willburton was greatly excited while he awaited the decision of the 
prize. Although not previously addicted to drinking to excess, it must 
be allowed that he drank largely while the judgment was pending. 
Tomkisson took it cool, and his claret cool too—as usual. He 
really hoped he might fail, provided his honourable friend succeeded ; 
he could easily whisper to his set that ‘* he had not put out his strength, 
to oblige a noble family.” 

The important day at length arrived. A programme was issued, 
and the prize forthe Newdigate adjudged to—a man of another college— 
an unknown man of a small college. This greatly disgusted the Christ- 
church men generally ; but Tomkisson felt a sort of relief that he had 
not succeeded against his honourable friend, and his friend was greatly 
relieved at the thought of his having escaped the consequences that 
must have ensued had he been declared the victor, for he must either 
have been exposed to the contempt of the university for having ab- 
stracted another’s exercise, or been the bondslave of that other for the 
remainder of his life. 

They had a very jolly evening over their failure, and received the 
condolements of their friends with great equanimity. Everybody said it 
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was at least 200 to one against each of them, and that was “ long odds” 
for any one to contend against, which was very consolatory. 

On the following morning, a message arrived from the Dean, request- 
ing Messrs. the Honourable Dapper Willburton and Tomkisson to wait 
upon him in his study. They went, as in duty bound, wondering what 
he could want with them; but rather expecting a rebuke for their noisy 
conduct onthe preceding evening. They found Mr. , the college tutor, 
seated near the Dean. The Tutor smiled benignantly on them as they 
entered, and the Dean, after shaking one of them kindly by the hand, and 
frowning on the other, thus addressed them :— 

** Mr, Willburton, my friend, the Professor of Poetry, has, from a 
friendly feeling towards you, betrayed your secret, and forwarded me a 
copy of your poem. He assures me that he has had great difficulty in 
adjudging between you and the gentleman who has won the prize. Our 
house is greatly indebted to you, and you must oblige me, though the 
request is unusual, by reciting your verses in Hall.” 

Willburton would have given worlds for what players call “a vampire 
trap,” that he might have bolted through it and never been seen again. 

** As for you, Mr. Tomkisson,” continued the Dean, “ you have not 
only been guilty of gross plagiarism, but you have copied your matter 
from a magazine infamous for its heterodoxy, however famous it may 
be for its advocacy of anti-slavery principles.” 

Tomkisson stood aghast. Before he could refute the charge brought 
against him, Mr. rose from his chair and begged the Dean to allow 
him to see the poem which had called forth his indignation. He cast his 
eyes upon it and then upon the writer. 

Willburton rushed to the door, and before the Dean could recover his 
surprise at his sudden exit, he was half-way across Canterbury Quad, on 
his way to his lodgings. 

Great was the amazement of the three gentlemen who were left toge- 
ther, when they discovered that the poems had changed their envelopes 
and mottoes. They were puzzling themselves how to account for the 
extraordinary metamorphosis without subjecting the writer of one of 
them to a foul and dishonourable charge, when a note was put into the 
Dean’s hands. It ran thus :— 

‘Mr. Dapper Willburton begs to inform the Dean of Christchurch 
that he exchanged the prize poems in a fit of abstraction.” 

Mr. Tomkisson received his reward in a first class anda college 
living, while the Honourable Dapper Willburton was spending his time 
in various cities on the continent. 
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*Twas a joyous day; for the Nations hailed 
The dawn of another year; 

Though the winds through the leafless woodlands wailed, 
And the flowers lay cold and sere: 

Yet the flowers of a future Summer sprung 

In the trusting hearts whose hopes were young, 

And the wreaths of memory’s verdure hung 
Around the past, to cheer 

The darkened desert of lonely age 

With the treasures of life’s last heritage. 


There met, that eve, in a stately hall, 
A fair and a joyous throng ; 
Where oft the voice of the festival 
And the sound of bridal song 
Had gathered their country’s brave and fair ; 
And oft had the princely parent pair 
Rejoiced o'er their blooming branches there 
That grew so fair and strong ; 
But never before such joy was known 
As now on that New Year's banquet shone. 


For one who had wandered long, and been 
By the household miss‘d and mourned, 
In the joyous light of that festive scene, 
To his early home returned. 
For he went in early youth, but came 
With a warrior’s strength, and a brighter fame 
Than ever shone.on his father’s name ; 
And a weary heart, that yearned 
To reach the home which had been to him 
A beacon whose light could ne'er grow dim. 


He came ; and the smiles and tears were oer, 
For the joy was blent with tears 
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That welcomed his wandering steps once more 
To the home of his childhood’s years. 

And the feast was spread, and the hall was gay, 

As well befitted that festal day ; 

And the minstrels poured a pleasant lay 
To the joyous dancers’ ears ; 

But the only spirit that seemed to grieve 

Was his who had reached his home that eve. 


“ And why is it thus with thee, my son?” 
Said his gentle mother then; 
‘‘ For thy toils are past, and thy laurels won, 
Thou hast found thy home again ; 
And our hearth still burns with as bright a glow 
As it shed on the years of long ago, 
For it hath no shadow of death or woe, 
And our halls have known no stain ; 
Then why art thou sad and silent here, 
When we welcome thee with the new born- Year ? ” 


The wanderer gazed on his father’s hall, 
But his gaze was sad and strange, 
As he said, “ I have found nor stain nor pall, 
But my heart hath found a change ; 
For the dark pine woods that murmur round 
My early haunts, have the same deep sound, 
And the hills with a misty glory crowned, 
Where my childhood loved to range, 
They are still the same,—no change hath past 
On them or theirs since [ trod them last. 


“¢ But oh! there’s snow on my father’s hair, 
And age on my mother’s brow, 
For I left its marble smooth and fair, 
But I find it furrowed now: 
And my brothers, where are the bright-haired boys 
That shared in my early sports and joys, 
And why do these stately warriors rise 
To greet my steps, and how 
Hath the joy that flashed in my sister's gaze 
Been dimmed by the shadows of darker days ? 
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«“ And yet while on these mine eyes can trace 
The path of the passing years, 
There is one on whose early faded face 
They can only look through tears : 
I have seen the glory of earth decay, 
And mine own bright visions pass away, 
Like a lingering planet’s setting ray, 
When the morning sun appears ; 
And beauty perish, and love grow strange, 
But I knew, not that that bright face could change. 





Ah! is it thus that I come at last 
With my dearly purchased fame, 

When the light of youth from my home hath past, 
And the brightness from my dream ! 

Oh, Time, thou hast made my roses old, 

And the Altar-Place of my memory cold ; 

But reclaim the glory and the gold, 
And leave my home the same 

As last it was, when in gladness here 

We met to welcome the New-Born Year.” 


“ And hast thou not grown a stranger, too, 
For thy thoughts and words are strange, 
Ah, Time to his changeless course is true, 
But our human footsteps range.” 
So spake the Mother, but her eye 
Seemed seeking the light of a brighter sky ; 
For she said, ‘* In the land of eternity 
There are years that bring no change ; 
And a mingled lesson of hope and fear 
Was taught at the welcome of that New Year.” 


FRANCES Brown. 


STANORLAR, 


Dec. 16th, 1843. 
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MRS. BURRAGE. 


A Cemperance Romance. 


‘¢ Water, water every where.”—CoLERIDGE. 
‘* There’s nothing like grog.”—Disp1n. 
‘* For the water swells a man.”—FALSsTAFF. 


«“ Come, come, wine is a good familiar creature if it be well used—exclaim no man against it.” 


Taco. 
‘« Give it me without water; so, my friend, so.”"—RABELAIS. 


“*T believe, an’ please your Honour,’ quoth the Corporal, ‘ that if it had not been for the 
quantity of brandy we set fire to every night, and the claret and cinnamon with which I plied 
your Honour off—’ 


« « And the Geneva, Trim,’ added my Uncle Toby, ‘ which did us more good than all.’” 
TRISTRAM SHANDY. 


CHAPTER I. 


TEMPERANCE is a Virtue. 

“ No doubt of it,” criesa little fat, plethoric gentleman, with a san- 
guine complexion, and a very short neck— too short to be long in this 
world. 

“ It’s the summut of human Virtue,” exclaims a tall long vinegar-faced 
female, holding up a Teatotal Tract. 

« A Virtue that will preserve itself in any climate,” shouts an adver- 
tiser of quack nostrums. 

“ And a Virtue that costs nothing,” adds a Templar of Pump Court. 

“ Tt is virtuous for de outside of a man, and for de inside of a man,” 
says a foreign water-curate. 

“It’s a Cardinal Virtue,” cries a Romish Priest, not hopeless, 
perhaps, of arriving by water at a Red Hat. 

« And a primitive Virtue,” puts in a friend in drab. “ It was practised 
~ by our first parents.” 

‘¢ A Virtue that isits own reward,” exclaims a scholastic copyholder. 
Then what need, say I, of a Temperance Medal ? 


CHAPTER II. 


Heavens ! what a hubbub ! 

What an uproar from Teatotal Presidents, Vice Presidents, Grand 
Masters, and Grand Mistresses! What an awful flourishing of white 
staves, and red hands, and brown cudgels! I shall have my eye punched 
out by a total abstinence fist, or my nose broken by Sobriety’s flagstaff, 
or my skull fractured by a temperate shillelagh! Yes; I shall be 
brained by yonder red-headed hod-carrier, with the muddy knees,—who, 
for all his uproarious support of the element, would as soon be choked as 
drink Boyne Water! No matter: 1 must speak my mind. 
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“ You shall do no such thing,” screams a she-Rechabite, “ unless you 
speak your mind on our side.” 

“ Tell the brass band to play up, and drown his voice!” roars a 
brother-bite. 

“ He’s a publican and sinner,” squeaks a little old woman, the very 
model for a Water Witch. “ Pump on him! Duck him! Drown 
him!” cries an admirer of aquatic sports. 

‘© Make him take the pledge!” bellows Waterman No. 1. 

« And kneel to the ‘Postle!” bawls Waterman No. 2. 

“ And force him to be blest!” bellows Waterman No. 3. 

«« And to buy a medal!” suggests a Hebrew member of the Numis- 
matic Society. Which brings us round again to the old question, as to 
the need of a temperance medal at all. 

There are no such honorary badges for the other virtues—for 
example, Honesty, Charity, Veracity—then why a medal for Tem- 
perance ? 

“ Vy!” exclaims the Wandering Jew. ‘ Vy, becos if ve melts up all 
the metal for medals, there von’t be no pewter left to make quart and 
pint pots.” 

Bravo Moses! ‘Thou hast extemporised the most reasonable reason 
yet advanced in favour of the ridiculous decoration! A sort of Water- 
loo medal, precociously worn before the moral battle is even fought 
—much less won ! 


CHAPTER III. 


‘‘And do you really think, sir,” asks a little woman, in an Eau du Nil 
coloured bonnet, with watered ribbons, “do you really think that there 
is any harm in wearing such an ornament ?” 

‘*No wickedness, ma'am, but great weakness. Something of that 
contemptible vanity which induces certain people to decorate themselves 
with the ribbon or insignia of foreign orders, conferred on themselves by 
themselves.” 

« Ah—you ’re agin the cause !” 

‘“‘Far from it, Madam. On the contrary; I was for many months a 
strict teatotaller. Nay, I not only abstained from wine, beer, and 
spirits, for my own good; but, from the same exalted motive, drank 
daily, almost hourly, the most nasty, filthy, nauseous, abominable, dis- 
gusting draughts, to smell and taste, that my doctor and apothecary 
could invent. But did I, therefore, bedeck myself with rewards of 
merit, or was I treated with any public honours? Who gave me a medal 
for swallowing, for my health’s sake, vile tincture of bark ? Who invested 
me with a Blue Ribbon, for improving my appetite by chamomile tea? 
Who waved a green banner over me, for drinking infusion of senna ? 
Or ground even a hurdy-gurdy before me, for taking castor oil? Faugh! 
my gorge rises at the remembrance! And your teatotaller, forsooth, is 
to be decorated, like a Knight of the Bath, for only quaffing, for soul and 
body’s sake, nice, pure, sweet, delicious water ! the Nectar of the Naiads!” 

“ Then of course, Sir, with such sentiments, you would not kneel 
down, and be blessed by the Apostle of Temperance ? ” 
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“Certainly not, Madam. When I kneel to mortal, it will be to my 
lady-love, or her Majesty the Queen ; but to man, never!” 

‘** Ah! because the father is a popish priest.” 

““ Not at all. But because the posture, however common amongst the 
Neales and O’Neils, is not an English one. In the time of the ‘ Spectator,’ 
indeed, it was usual for a dutiful son to kneel down to his parents for a 
blessing. But Father Mathew is not my father, nor, although an 
Irishman, is he my mother, to entitle him to such a filial genuflexion. 
I can respect the man and honour the cause ; but, as to dropping on my 
knees, like some of his proselytes, whenever I found myself in Theo- 
bald’s Road——” 

‘“‘ Well, for my part, Sir, I don’t mind saying, I did kneel to him at 
the great Marrowbone meeting—I should say Mary-le-bone.” 

** As you please, Madam ; but the hinges of my legs are not so pliant. 
Besides, consider the monstrous inconvenience that would result ; for, 
after kneeling to Father Mathew, I should feel bound, on temperance 
principles, to drop on my pans to some thousand or so of other merito- 
rious individuals—beginning with my friend Martin the Painter.” 

‘A painter ! ” 

“ Yes—for his Plan for Supplying the Metropolis with Spring Water.” 

‘¢ Are you serious, Sir?” 

“Quite, Madam. I decidedly think that every Protestant man, 
woman, or child, who has knelt to Father Mathew, is bound, in common 
consistency, to fall on his or her knees, shine or shade, wet or dry, dust 
or mud, rough or smooth, easy or greasy, not only to Mr. Martin, but to 
Mr. Pedley, Mr. Robins, Mr. Schweppe, Captain Pidding, and the 
Directors of the Chelsea Water Works, the East London Water Works, 
the New River Company, the East India Company; the Master War- 
dens, and Members of the Grocers’ Company; Captain Claridge, Mr. 
Braidwood, the parish turncocks; in short, every notable patron of tea 
and water, in the kingdom.” 

«¢ Mercy on us !” 

“ Nay more, Ma‘am, I venture to say, that if any person ever kissed 
Father Mathew, he or she is bound, by the movement, to kiss every one 
of the personages I have just enumerated,—and Mr. Mackay into the 
bargain,—for so strongly recommending the Thames and its Tributaries.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


“ Now really, really,” says the fat red-faced gentleman with the short 
neck, “really now, you are really,—too bad! To turn such a cause 
into ridicule!” 

“Who, I, my dear Sir? Heaven forbid! It is its own watery-headed 
pumpkins of followers—temperate perhaps in body, but certainly not 
sober-minded—who render it ridiculous. A great authority has com- 
pared public meetings to farces ; but what with its processions and its 
brass bands, its banners and crosses, its green scarves and blue sashes,— 
its foppery and its poppery—its stepfathers, Roman monks, and bearded 
pilgrims—its terrific combats between the Wapping bullies and the pot- 
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valiants—and its teatotal chorusses, from its six foolish virgins in white, 
—a Mathewite meeting bade fair to become—” 

“ What, Sir—what ? ” 

“ A Granp MELopRAMATIC PANTOMIME WITH REAL WaTER!!!” 

“‘ Very well, Sir—very well indeed! I see you are not for the pro- 
motion of temperance amongst the lower classes ! ” 

‘‘On the contrary. But, my dear Moses, just cease for a moment the 
jingling of your medals—my dear female Rechabite, have the goodness 
to take your wet tract out of my eye,—and my dear little printseller, be 
off with your portraits of the apostle. If the poor man must lay out his 
pence or shilling in a picture, let him have a cheap print, at cost price, 
of Hogarth’s Gin Lane.” 

“‘Humph! Why then, Sir, you do approve of temperance in the 
lower orders ?” 

“Yes; certainly. But I have some misgivings, when I see a flock of 
bleating human animals plunging, helter-skelter, follow-my-leader, into 
the fresh water—as Dingdong’s sheep rushed into the herring-pond—not 
from principle, but gregarious impulse. I should like to know how many 
of the converted have already broken their rash pledges—how many are 
at this hour writhing, like poor Mr. Brunel, with their temperance 
medals sticking in their throats.” 

“ Why, then, you are against the Movement after all?” 

“Nay. I-would move still farther—for I would water not only the 
bodies of the poor and ignorant, but their minds—open to them not 
merely the parish pump, but the springs of knowledge. In plain words, 
I would educate them,—furnish schools for them,—and, as in the schools 
abroad, ‘la morale’ should form a distinct and prominent item in the 
prospectus. They should be taught that temperance involves something 
more than a mere abstinence from strong drinks—that it forbids man to 
be ‘drunk with pride '—to be ‘ intoxicated with vanity '"—to be overcome 
with anger—to be far gone in hatred; and, above all, that he must 
renounce blood-thirstiness, as well as his thirst for mountain-dew or 
Cream of the Valley. 

“ Then we shall see the humble bricklayer and his labourer become 
such builders as Young describes, men who 


‘On reason build resolve, 
That column of true majesty in man !’ 


Then will the artizan kneel down to God—his true father—and regard 
as his best temperance pledges those little living ones that prattle around 
him. Then he will walk steadily and soberly, without a white wand,— 
eschew blue-ruin without a blue scarf,—drink his glass of water without 
a medal for it,—and sip his cup of Bohea without a teatotal hullabaloo 
from six young women in white.” 

“‘ Well, for all your skits, Sir,” says the florid bull-necked gentleman, 
‘“‘T must and will say I admire a Mathewite meeting.” 

«“ And so do I,” cries the little woman, in the Eau du Nil coloured 
bonnet, with the watered ribbons. “It’s such a beautiful sight !”’ 

‘It's such a powerful moral engine,” says the stout florid gentleman. 

“ Then I wish,” mutters a simple Fire- Brigade man, “ we had had it 
at the fire at Topping’s wharf.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


“ Bur Mrs. Burrage!” 

Patience, dear Reader, patience. She was not quite in a fit state to 
be introduced to you: I was obliged to enter into that little preliminary 
discussion on temperance to allow her time to get tipsy. 

But now—lo! there she sits, that little plump woman, with her moist 
blue eye, with a drop in it, like a violet wet with dew—her nose nubbly 
and red as a rose-bud—her cheeks blushing like the full-blown damask 
- flower—and her mouth half-open, like a street-door left ajar—according 
to the Arabian superstition—for the Evil Spirits to drop in. The fore- 
finger of her right hand is crooked round the stem of an empty wine- 
glass, and with her other hand she gives a twitch at her cap and the row 
of brown curls under it, which having gone a little a-jee on one side, she 
tugs as far awry on the other. 

Yes, there she sits—in melancholy contrast to the scene around her ; 
for Mr. Burrage, a strict teatotaller,*has fitted up his parlour to match 
his principles. Nothing, you see, but the most chaste and cool colours ; 
—none but the most temperate images. The curtains are of a pale sky- 
blue,—the carpet is of sober drab and browns—the paper of a cream- 
colour ground, with a meandering pattern of aquatic weeds, and white 
water lilies, interwoven with that vegetable emblem of sobriety, the 
Pitcher Plant—and in each curve of the pattern a little fish. On the 
mantel-shelf—in the middle—stands one of those Fountain Clocks, that 
eternally pour forth a limpid stream, clear as glass, and spirally twisted 
like a stick of barley-sugar. On each side of the clock is a large marine 
shell, and at either end of the shelf, a biscuit-ware River God, with his 
urn under‘his arm. Over the fire-place hangs a large framed print of 
Rebecca at the Well, and on the opposite wall, an engraving of Moses 
smiting the Rock. On the right of the door is an original drawing in 
water-colqurs of the New River Head,—and on the left, on a bracket, 
and under a bell-glass, a cork model of Aldgate Pump. From the 
centre of the ceiling, in lieu of chandelier, hangs a huge pumpkin,— 
and on the little table near the window is an alabaster vase, with a 
cluster of little doves on the brim, sipping the imaginary pool, with one 
bird, which should be looking heavenward, as if in gratitude for the 
draught, but that Female Intemperance, in too rudely washing it, had 
wrung off its little head. What else? Why, if you could look into 
that corner cupboard, you would see a splendid Silver Tea Pot, 
presented by Mr. B. to his helpmate, in the vain hope of attaching her 
to the Chinese beverage. 

‘¢ No, no,” mutters Mrs. Burrage with a nod and a wink and a smile 
at nobody, ‘“ He won’t get me to be a te— a to—, a to-tittler !” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Now, exactly as Mrs. Burrage mispronounced the last word of her 
soliloquy, the ‘Teatotaller entered the room, and catching the jumbled 
syllables, guessed immediately at the cause. 

“ Ellen !—you have been drinking again !” 

** Only the least drop, John—only the least modicus—nothing but a 
drain of rum.” 

‘‘ Nothing but ardent spirits !—Only fermented liquor; only liquid 
fire! Yow had better drink poison at once!” 

“ Perhaps—I had.” 

“‘ I say, woman, you might as well swallow arsenic or oxalic acid !” 

“ Yes, or corrosive sub—sublimity,” stammered the Bacchanal, for 
she had got into her old cups, the hiccups. ‘ Well, perhaps I shall!” 

“ Ellen, Ellen, you will break my heart! You will drive me mad !” 
—and the afflicted man, throwing himself into a chair, leaned his arms 
and head on the round table. His face was hidden; but his wife could 
hear his sobs, and see the heaving of his shoulders,—and a change came 
over her countenance. Thevacant stare, and the idiotic simper, gave 
place to a sober gravity ; and, hastily rising from her seat, she staggered 
towards her husband and threw her arms round his neck. 

“ John—dear John—I will take tea—or water—whatever you like.” 

“Oh, that you would only drink water!” groaned John, getting up 
on his legs, and mechanically stretching forth his right arm like an 
orator ; for, on temperance themes, that greatest of all water-drinkers, 
the whale, was not more of a spouter, “Oh, that you would but drink 
water! The beverage of our first parents before they knew sin! The 
pure fluid of the founting ! The dimond of the dessert ! (he meant desert.) 
Oh, that you would take to water, hard or soft, river or pump, plain or 
mineral, callybeat, or sulfurious.” 

‘Or fly-water—or lau—lau—laurel water ”—muttered his perverse 
helpmate. 

The Teatotaller dropped into his chair again as if he had been shot! 

“J will, I wiL1 poison myself!” screamed the repentant woman, 
running and throwing herself at full length on the sofa, in a passion of 
grief, which at last subsided into a heavy sleep. But even in her 
slumbers, she continued to murmur of poison, arsenic, laudanum, oxalic 
acid, and “ corrosive sublimity.” 

“And she will, too!” exclaimed the disconsolate husband with a 
violent gesture of his right arm, as if he were dashing to the ground 
some bottle of deadly fluid, “‘ She will, too, in some of her low fits!” 

For, as happens to all persons with the same unhappy failing, the 
physical excitement was succeeded by exhaustion and depression,—a 
“flow of spirits” by a flood of tears. Her most volatile flights always 
ended in a plunge in the Slough of Despond. What more likely than 
that, under the weight of bodily discomfort and mental anguish, from 
dejection and remorse, she would fulfil the dreadful threat ? 

“And she will, too!” repeated the poor Teatotaller, as he carefully 
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searched the table-drawer and the cupboard, anxiously sniffing at every 
phial, and tasting every powder. But he only found a little Sal Volatile, 
some pounded rotten-stone, and a paper of common salt. 

. And nothing else? 

Yes—a black bottle half full of some liquid which by the smell and 
taste he ascertained, at some risk to his pledge, to be very fine Pine- 
apple Rum. 

‘** The horrid creature!” exclaims our She Rechabite—whose nose, 
by the way, is of a deeper crimson than becomes her sober professions, 
though she may be an aquatic bird notwithstanding, as even the Water 
Hen has sometimes a very red beak.—‘‘ The horrid creature! such 
Silenuses are a disgrace to our sex !” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Poor Mr. Burrage! what a night he passed,—or rather what a night 
passed him,—for, could he have given it the go-by, most assuredly it 
would have been at a quicker pace. 

The moment he closed his eyes in sleep, the image of his wife stood 
before him, with a large packet marked “ Poison” in one hand, and a 
great bottle labelled ‘ Laudanum” in the other. He tried to snatch 
them from her; but from a stroke of that universal paralysis, so common 
in dreams, he was utterly powerless—helpless—speechless. A passive 
spectator, he could only look on at the dreadful tragedy enacted before 
him, in a succession of rash acts. For slowly, slowly, the wretched 
woman unfolded the packet and uncorked the phial,—then, deliberately, 
so deliberately that the operation seemed to occupy an age, she licked 
up the fatal powder, and next drank the deadly dose, taking after it an 
enormous white lump of what he understood by intuition to be sugar of 
lead. A strange imitation of the ordinary process of taking medicine— 
but dreams are often mere parodies of the realities of life. 

All this while the Teatotaller made frantic efforts to arrest the sui- 
cidal deed—and if desperate willing it could have sufficed, according to 
the theory of the Magnetisers, he would certainly have mesmerised the 
visionary arms and hands of his partner into some stiff and safe attitude, 
—but alas! the most intense volition would not even lift his own finger. 
No man ever intended more energetically to bawl out, but he could not 
even accomplish the squeak of a mouse; never was the Spirit of Deter- 
mination so swaddled up in the Mummy of Imbecility ! 

In the mean time the features of the poisoned woman exhibited the 
most awful changes. Her face—at first of a cadaverous white, except 
the mouth, which was of an unnatural red—a face of dough with lips of 
sealing-wax—suddenly became flushed with crimson, that deepened into 
purple, and thence almost to black. Her eyes, one moment closed as if 
under the influence of the narcotic, at the next started wide open, and 
began protruding from her head like those of a snail—anon turning 
inwards, they disclosed nothing but the whites—and finally, mocking a 


catastrophe not uncommon to wax dolls, dropped se into her head, 
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As for her cheeks, they had attained to a frightful puffiness ; but, instead 
of being white or crimson, they were now discoloured with dreadful 
blotches, blue, yellow, or green, and at last turning to large spots of 
a livid colour with red edges,—like rounds of ship beef. 

It was adismal sight! but how much more so, when, suddenly falling 
on the floor, she became spasmodically convulsed, and threw herself 
into more postures and contortions than any tumbler on the stage. But 
at last these ceased; and her body swelled prodigiously,—her head 
thrice the natural size. The death-rattle was heard in her throat—but 
with supernatural loudness—a white foam, afterwards bloody, oozed 
from her black lips; the eyes, returning to their sockets, rolled horribly — 
—most horribly! and, after a long, deep-drawn sigh, she puffed into his 
face, as he bent over her, the last parting breath—smelling powerfully 
of pine-apple rum ! 

She was gone !—but no—she was not—for the shock to his nerves 
awoke the Teatotaller,—and turning on his pillow he saw his wife by 
his side—she was alive and breathing, and her face was of its natural 
complexion,—but her lips were moving, and, approaching his ear, he 
distinctly heard her murmur—‘ Yes—I will—I will take it.” 

‘¢ And did she, Sir?” 
My dear, curious Reader,—she did. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE next morning the Teatotaller rose, and went to his occupation 
abroad, as usual, for he was the Co. of a small linendrapery establish- 
ment in the City; but he was sadly unfit for business; as who could be 
otherwise, with his heart as heavy as a slack-baked loaf, his head as con- 
fused as mixed pins, his nerves as unstrung as the harp of Tara’s halls, 
and altogether as unhinged as the Gates of Somnauth. In fact, he 
entered the shop with such a melancholy face,—as if he had forsworn even 
animal spirits,—that his partner inquired anxiously after his health. 

' “ Why, middling, had a bad night ;” but he did not add that he was 
having almost as bad a day from his waking dreams ; nor that, from the 
perturbation of the optic nerves, the pink sprigs on the printed cotton 
before him seemed to be wriggling about like clusters of worms. There 
was a half-mourning chintz, too, with round black spots on it that rolled 
about, distressingly like her eyeballs. 

«¢ And how was Mrs. B.?” inquired the partner. 

“ Why, pretty well, thankee,” as indeed she might be for all he knew; 
but alas! for all he knew, she might be, at that very moment, as he had 
seen her in his vision, namely, with her whole frame drawn into an arch, 
only resting on the heels and the back of the head. She was, perhaps, 
even then swelling to that portentous bulk, with a head huge as three, 
aud a face changing from pink to purple, like the shot silk in the window. 
He even seemed to smell—it might be the odour of the dye, from the 
stuffs and bombazines ; but in his nostrils it was the smell of a narcotic 
associated with sleep everlasting. 

In vain he tried to get rid of the gloomy impression ; it alunist to him 
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like a wet garment, chilling him to his very soul. At sight you would 
have set him down, not a Teatotaller, but a confirmed drunkard; his 
hand shook so, he never snipped the linen with the scissors at the right 
nick ; his eyes dazzled so, he offered puce-ribbons to match with snuff 
colour, and declared blue satin to be the best raven black. As for the 
bills, he could neither make them out nor sum them up correctly ; he 
was too busy with the Bills of Mortality; and he invariably gave the 
wrong change. In short, to use a common phrase, his mind was poisoned, 
and, as a natural consequence, his thoughts were corroded, his fancies 
discoloured and distorted, and Reason in a high delirium. As usual in 
such cases, his brain swarmed with horrible images; whilst the most 
trifling realities assumed a prophetic significance. 

* What a frightful pattern !” exclaimed a maid-servant, as she turned 
over some remarkably cheap ginghams. 

The Teatotaller glanced at the piece she pointed at, and thought so 
too, for it was sprinkled over with spots of a livid colour with red edges. 

“ And that is not much better,” said the girl, tossing aside a remnant 
of a flesh-coloured ground, blotched with yellow, green, and purple. 

‘And that’s wus,” said the female, rejecting a third sample. “I 
don’t see nothing I like ;” and she proceeded to deposit her small pur- 
chases of pins and tape, and half a yard of flannel, in her basket, out of 
which she first took an article that either occupied too much room or 
would have endangered the rest—a bottle of some deleterious mixture 
for the flies, and marked “ Poison,” in large letters. The linendraper 
shuddered at the sight, but attempted a grim pleasantry. 

‘“* Are you going to drink that, my dear?” 

“ No; it’s for Missus.” 

“Good God!” ejaculated the Teatotaller, but under his breath, and 
hastily pushing three shillings and two penny pieces towards his customer, 
as the change out of her half-crown, for he was almost crazy at the 
ominous coincidence: “ It’s meant, yes, it’s meant for awarning.” And 
snatching up his hat, without more notice or ceremony than if he had 
absconded with the till or the cash-box, he bolted out of the Emporium, 
and ran home, if it was a home, and to his wife, if he had a wife. Of 
which he had quite as many doubts as one could tie up in a yard of black 
crape. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Rap—rap—rap !—No one came to the door. 

Ring—ding—ding !—Nobody answered the bell. 

“¢ My worst fears then are realised! ”—but the conclusion was prema- 
ture, for the door suddenly opened, whilst his hand again convulsively 
grasped the knocker, and pulled him into the passage. With trembling 
nerves, and a palpitating heart, he instantly rushed into the parlour ; she 
was not there! Nor yet in the drawing-room! But her bonnet and 
shawl lay on the round table. His wife had been out! Perhaps to lay 
in a fresh stock of pine-apple rum, for he had made away with the bottle 
in the cupboard. Perhaps, dreadful thought! to purchase some or all of 
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the deadly drugs she had threatened to swallow. With renewed alarm 
he hurried up stairs to the bed-chamber, and threw open the door. 
Yes, thank Heaven! there she was, and alive, and without a blotch on 
her face. But he had yet his minor misgiving. 

“ Ellen, you have been out.” 

“ Well, I know I have.” 

“ To the King’s Head.” 

‘No, John, no. Butno matter. You'll be troubled no more with my 
drinking.” 

*¢ What do you mean ?” 

“I mean what I say, John,” replied the wife, looking very serious, and 
speaking very solemnly and deliberately, with a strong emphasis on every 
word. “ You—will—be—troubled—no—more—with—my—drinking— 
I HAVE TOOK IT AT LAST.” 

‘¢ Tknew it!” exclaimed the wretched husband, desperately tossing his 
arms aloft, as when all is lost. ‘I knew it !’—and, leaving one coat flap 
in the hands of his wife, who vainly attempted to detain him, he rushed 
from the room,—sprang down the stairs, both flights, by two and three 
stairs at a time—ran along the passage, and without his hat or gloves, 
or stick, dashed out at the street door, sweeping from the step two 
ragged little girls, a quartern loaf, a bason of treacle, and a baby. But 
he never stopped to ask if the children were hurt, or even to see whether 
the infant dripped with gore or molasses. Away he ran, like a rabid 
dog, straight forward, down the Borough, heedless alike of porter’s load, 
baker’s basket, and butcher’s tray. 

“‘ I say,” muttered the errand boy as he staggered from the collision. 

“ Do that agin,” growled the placard man, as he recovered the pole 
and board which had been knocked from his shoulder. 

‘© Mind where you're goin’” bawled a hawker, as he picked up his 
scattered wares; whilst a dandy, suddenly thrust into the kennel, 
launched after the runner one of those verbal missiles which are said to 
return, like the boomerang, to those who launch them. 

But on, on, on scampered the Teatotaller, heedless of all impedi- 
ments—on he scoured, like a he Camilla, to the shop, number 240, with 
the red, blue, and green bottles in the window,—the Chemist and 
Druggist’s, into which he darted, and up to the little bald man at the 
desk, with barely breath enough left to gasp out “ My wife!” “ Poison !” 
and * Pump !” 

“ Vegetable or mineral?” inquired the Surgeon-Apothecary, with 
professional coolness. 

Both—all sorts—ladnum—assnick—oxalic acid—corrosive sublimity” 
—and the Teatotaller was about to add pine-apple rum, amongst the 
poisons, when the Doctor stopped him. 

“Is she sick ?” 

‘‘ No.” But remembering the symptoms overnight, the Teatotaller 
ventured to say, on the strength of his dream, that she was turning ‘all 
manner of colours, like a rainbow, and swelling as big as a house. 

‘‘ Then there is not a moment to lose,” said the Esculapius, and 
accordingly clapping on his hat, and arming himself with the necessary 
apparatus—a sort of elephantine syringe with a very long trunk—he set 
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off at a trot, guided by the Teatotaller, to unpoison the rash and ill-fated 
bacchanalian, Mrs. Burrage. 

“* And did he save her ?” 

“ My dear madam, be content to let that issue remain a little, and 
accumulate interest, like a sum in the Saving Bank. 


CHAPTER X. 


Now, when the Teatotaller, with the medical man at his heels, 
arrived at his own house, Mrs. Burrage was still in her bed-room ; 
which was a great convenience, for before she could account for the 
intrusion of the stranger, nay even without exactly knowing how it was 
done, she suddenly found herself seated—more zealously than tenderly 
or ceremoniously—in the easy chair; and when she attempted to 
expostulate, she felt herself choking with a tube of something, which 
was certainly neither maccaroni, nor stick-licorice, nor yet pipe-pep- 
permint. 

To account for this precipitancy, the exaggerated representations of 
her husband must be borne in mind; and if his wife did not exhibit all 
the dying. dolphin-like colours that he had described,—if she was not 
yet quite so blue, green, yellow, or black, as he had painted her, the 
apothecary made sure that she soon would be, and consequently went to 
work without delay, where delays were so dangerous. 

Mrs. Burrage, however, was not a woman to submit quietly to a 
disagreeable operation, against her own consent; so with a vigorous kick 
and a push, at the same time, she contrived to rid herself at once of the 
doctor and his instrument, and indignantly demanded to know the 
meaning of the assault upon her. 

“It’s to save your life—your precious life, Ellen,” said the Tea- 
totaller, very solemnly. 

“ It’s to empty the stomach, ma’am,” said the doctor. 

«* Empty a fiddle,” retorted Mrs. B., who would have added “ stick,” 
but the doctor, watching his opportunity, had dexterously popped the 
tube again into her open mouth: not without a fresh scuffle from the 
patient. 

“ For the Lord’s sake, Ellen,” entreated the Teatotaller, confining her 
hand, “ do, do, pray do sit quiet.” 

‘«¢ Pob—wob—wobble,” said Ellen. “ Hub—bub—bub—bubble,” 
attempting to speak with another pipe in her throat besides the windpipe. 

«« Have the goodness, ma’am, to be composed,” implored the doctor. 

«I won't,” shouted Mrs. Burrage, having again released herself from 
the instrument by a desperate struggle. “ What am I to be pumped 
out for ?” 

« Oh, Ellen, Ellen,” said the Teatotaller, “ you know what you have 
taken.” 

‘“‘ Corrosive salts and narcotics,” put in the doctor. 

«« Assnic and corrosive sublimity,” said the Teatotaller. 

‘«¢ Oxalic acid and tincture of opium,” added the doctor. 

“ Fly water and laurel water,” said Mr. Burrage. 
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“ Vitriol, prussic acid, and aqua fortis,” continued the druggist. 

“ I’ve took no such thing,” said the refractory: patient. 

“Oh Ellen, you know what you said.” 

“ Well, what?” 

“ Why, that your drinking should never trouble me any more.” 

“ And no more it shall!” screamed the wilful woman, falling, as she 
spoke, into convulsive paroxysms of the wildest laughter. ‘ No more 
it shall, for I’ve took—” 

«¢ What, ma’am ; pray what ?” 

‘¢ In the name of Heaven! What?” 

“ Why then—I ’ve took the PLEDGE !” 


THE RAKE’S PROGRESS. 
(A faint Impression of Hogarth.) 


THE old man is dead !—Toll heavily ye bells! 

The son, the heir is coming, hark !—the music how it swells! 
That roar and shock of merriment strikes sadly on the heart: 

Joy is here, almost ere Death has yet had leisure to depart: 

And the last of that dark funeral (the holy rite scarce done) 

Cries out—“ The father’s buried, friends: Long life unto the Son!” 


From out the miser mansion is swept the black array : 

The windows are unbarred, and straight in dances merry Day; 

The cold grim hearth is blazing: the cellars shed their wine; 

The chests give up their hoarded souls, and the rake saith—‘ All is mine;’ 
Yet the first debt that he pays is with an oath,—for virtue won, 

(And lost, alas !)—and so begin the triumphs of the son. 


The Rake dawns forth in scarlet: his ears are deaf with praise ; 
The fencer and the fiddler, and the jockey court his gaze: 

The poet mouths his stanzas ; the bully, with a curse, 

Swears how he’ll cut a throat for him, and only asks—his purse. 
O, Steward of the needy, be careful of thy prize; 

Above thee beams the firmament : Thy way is to the skies:— 


No, no: his doom is earthly ; coarse, earthly are his joys, 
Black wine, and wild-eyed women round him stun the night with noise, 
And one, a painted Thais, doth fire a painted world; 

And others round the dizzy room in drunken dance are whirled: 
Foul songs are met by fouler gibes ; mad screams by curses bold ; 
Till even the drowsy watchman wakes, and—claims his bribe in gold. 
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But pleasures are not endless, however far we range ; 

And summer friendship faileth, and golden seasons change : 
And then the fierce-eyed creditor comes clamouring for his debt ; 
And all who fed upon the Rake are eager to forget. 

The bailiffs are upon him,—ah! he’s saved:—A gentle heart 
Redeems him :—’tis a Magdalen who plays an angel's part. 


For once the rescue serveth: But blacker days may be; 

And how to live, he ponders, and still riot with the free: 

He sells his youth, his manhood: takes sour Old Age to wife, 

And thus (for a nauseous respite) twists a serpent round his life : 
That sting must drive him frantic :—ay ! the dice are in his hands; 
And the terrible eye of Morning sees him beggared where he stands. 


What followeth in the story? Why, Horror and the Jail, 
Where food is not ; and fire is not ; and every friend doth fail ; 
Where each jailor is a robber, and each prisoner round a foe ; 
Where nothing linketh heart to heart,—not even the common woe. 
His play—sole hope !—rejected, he sits down, with vacant stare, 
And the game of life abandons, with the quiet of despair: 





And then—TuE Mapuouss opens! Look round: he cannot: Blight 
And Frenzy hang about his brain, and blind his staring sight : 

In vain pope, king, sit crowned ; in vain the martyr raves ; 

In vain pale herds of idiots sit chattering o’er their graves : 

He heareth not ; he seeth not :—all sense is dimmed by pain : 
Ambition, Pride, Religion, Fear, scream out to him in vain. 


And yet,—Oh, human Virtue !—TZhow never canst escape: 

Thou comest here, as everywhere, in woman’s angel shape. 

The loved—the lost—the ruined One—She quits him not, at last : 

But soothes and serves about him, till the damps of death are past ; 
His limbs she then composes,—weeps,—prays,—(they heed her not), 
Then glides away in silence,—like a benefit forgot ! 


THE MORAL. 


* * * * * 


* * * ¥ % 
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Or all the know-nothing persons in this world, commend us to the 
man who has “ never known a day’s illness.” He is a moral dunce: 
one who has lost the greatest lesson in life; who has skipped the finest 
lecture in that great school of humanity, the Sick Chamber. Let him 
be versed in mathematics, profound in metaphysics, a ripe scholar in the 
classics, a bachelor of arts, or even a doctor in divinity, yet is he as one 
of those gentlemen whose education has been neglected. For all his 
college acquirements, how inferior is he in wholesome knowledge to the 
mortal who has had but a quarter’s gout, or a half-year of ague—how 
infinitely below the fellow-creature who has been soundly taught his 
tic douloureux, thoroughly grounded in the rheumatics, and deeply red in 
the scarlet fever! And yet what is more common than to hear a great 
hulking, florid fellow, bragging of an ignorance, a brutal ignorance, that 
he shares in common with the pig and the bullock, the generality of 
which die, probably, without ever having experienced a day’s in- 
disposition. 

To such a monster of health the volume before us will be a sealed 
book ; for how can he appreciate its allusions to physical suffering, whose 
bodily annoyance has never reached beyond a slight tickling of the epi- 
dermis, or the tingling of a foot gone to sleep? How should he, who 
has sailed through life with a clean bill of health, be able to sympathise 
with the feelings, or the quiet sayings and doings, of an Invalid con- 
demned to a life-long quarantine in his chamber? What should he 
know of Life in the Sick Room? As little as our poor paralytic grand- 
mother knows of Life in London. 

With ourselves it is otherwise. Afflicted for twenty years with a 
complication of disorders—the least of which is elephantiasis—bedridden 
on the broad of our back till it became narrow—and then confined to 
our chamber as rigidly as if it had been a cell in the Pentonville Peni- 
tentiary, we are in a fit state, body and mind, to appreciate such a pro- 
duction as Mr. Moxon—not the Effervescing Magnesian, but the worthy 
publisher—has forwarded with so much sagacity, or instinct, to our own 
sick ward. The very book for us! if, indeed, we are not actually the 
Anonymous of its dedication—the very fellow-sufferer on whose sym- 
pathy—* confidently reckoned on though unasked,” the Invalid Author 
so implicitly relies. We certainly do sympathise most profoundly; and 
as certainly we are a great sufferer,—the greatest, perhaps, in England, 
except the poor incurable man who is always being cured by Holloway’s 
Ointment. 

Enough of ourselves :—and now for the book. ‘The first thing that 
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struck us, on the perusal, was a very judicious omission. Most writers 
on such a topic as the sick-room would have begun by recommending 
some pet doctor, or favourite remedy for all diseases; whereas the 
author has preferred to advise on the selection of an eligible retreat for 
laying up for life, and especially of a window towards that good aspect, 
the face of Nature. And truly a long term of infirm health is such a 
very bad look out, as to require some better prospect elsewhere. For, 
not to mention a church-yard, or a dead wall, what can be worse for a 
sick prisoner, than to pass year after year in some dull street, contem- 
plating some dull house, never new-fronted, or even insured in a new 
fire-office, to add a new plate to the two old ones under the middle 
window. What more dreadful than to be driven by the monotony out- 
side to the sameness within, till the very figures of the chintz curtain are 
daguerreotyped on the brain, or the head seems lined with a paper of 
the same pattern as the one on the wall? How much better, for soul and 
body, for the Invalid to gaze on such a picture as this :— 


“‘ Between my window and the sea is a green down, as green as any field 
in Ireland ; and on the nearer half of this down, haymaking goes forward in 
its season. It slopes down to a hollow, where the Prior of old preserved his 
fish, there being sluices formerly at either end, the one opening upon the 
river, and the other upon the little haven below the Priory, whose ruins still 
crown the rock. From the Prior’s fish-pond, the green down slopes upwards 
again to a ridge ; and on the slope are cows grazing all summer, and half way 
into the winter. Over the ridge, I survey the harbour and all its traffic, the 
view extending from the light-houses far to the right, to a horizon of sea to 
the left. Beyond the harbour lies another county, with, first, its sandy beach, 
where there are frequent wrecks—too interesting to an invalid,—and a fine 
stretch of rocky shore to the left; and above the rocks, a spreading heath, 
where I watch troops of boys flying their kites ; lovers and friends taking 
their breezy walk on Sundays ; the sportsman with his gun and dog ; and the 
washerwomen converging from the farm-houses on Saturday evenings, to 
carry their loads, in company, to the village on the yet further height. I see 
them, now talking in a cluster, as they walk each with her white burden on 
her head, and now in file, as they pass through the narrow lane ; and finally 
they part off on the village green, each to some neighbouring house of the 
gentry. Behind the village and the heath, stretches the railroad; and I 
watch the train triumphantly careering along the level road, and puffing forth 
its steam above hedges and groups of trees, and then labouring and panting 
up the ascent, till it is lost between two heights, which at last bound my 
view. But on these heights are more objects ; a windmill now in motion and 
now at rest; a lime-kiln, in a picturesque rocky field; an ancient church 
tower, barely visible in the morning, but conspicuous when the setting sun 
shines upon it; a colliery, with its lofty wagon-way, and the self-moving 
wagons running hither and thither, as if in pure wilfulness ; and three or four 
farms, at various degrees of ascent, whose yards, paddocks, and dairies I am 
better acquainted with than their inhabitants would believe possible. I know 
every stack of the one on the heights. Against the sky I see the stacking of 
corn and hay in the season, and can detect the slicing away of the provender, 
with an accurate eye, at the distance of several miles. I can follow the 
sociable farmer in his summer-evening ride, pricking on in the lanes where 
he is alone, in order to have more time for the unconscionable gossip at the 
gate of the next farm-house, and for the second talk over the paddock-fence 
of the next, or for the third or fourth before the porch, or over the wall, when 
the resident farmer comes out, pipe in mouth, and puffs away amidst his chat 
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till the wife appears, with a shawl over her cap, to see what can detain him 
so long ; and the daughter follows, with her gown turned over head (for it is 
now chill evening), and at last the sociable horseman finds he must be going, 
looks at his watch, and, with a gesture of surprise, turns his steed down a 
steep broken way to the beach, and canters home over the sands, left hard and 
wet by the ebbing tide, the white horse making his progress visible to me 
through the dusk. Then, if the question arises which has most of the gossip 
spirit, he or I, there is no shame in the answer. Any such small amusement 
is better than harmless—is salutary—which carries the spirit of the sick 
prisoner abroad into the open air, and among country people. When I shut 
down my window, I feel that my mind has had an airing.” 


Here is another :— 


































“ The sun, resting on the edge of the sea, was hidden from me by the walls 
of the old Priory: but a flood of rays poured through the windows of the 
ruin, and gushed over the waters, strewing them with diamonds, and then 
across the green down before my windows, gilding its furrows, and then 
lighting up the yellow sands on the opposite shore of the harbour, while the 
market-garden below was glittering with dew and busy with early bees and 
butterflies. Besides these bees and butterflies, nothing seemed stirring, except 
the earliest riser of the neighbourhood, to whom the garden belongs. At the 
moment, she was passing down to feed her pigs, and let out her cows; and 
her easy pace, arms a-kimbo, and complacent survey of her early greens, pre- 
sented me with a picture of ease so opposite to my own state, as to impress 
me ineffaceably. I was suffering too much to enjoy this picture at the 
moment: but how was it at the end of the year? The pains of all those 
hours were annihilated—as completely vanished as if they had never been ; 
while the momentary peep behind the window-curtain made me possessor of 
this radiant picture for evermore.” 


The mention of pictures reminds us of certain ones, and a commentary 
whence the reader may derive either a recipe, or a warning, as he desires 
to be, or not to be, an invalid for the remainder of his life. O! those 
beautiful pictures by our favourite Cuyp, with their rich atmosphere as 
of golden sherry and water! ‘That gorgeous light flooding the wide 
level pasture,—clinging to tree and stone, and trickling over into their 
shadows—a liquid radiance, we used to fancy we could wring out of the 
glowing herbage, and catch dripping from the sleek side of the dappled 
cow! Sad experience has made us personally acquainted with the 
original soil and climate of those scenes, and has painfully taught us that 
the rich glowing atmosphere was no such wholesome aerial negus as we 
supposed, but a mixture of sunshine and humid exhalations, lovely but 
noxious—a gilded ague, an illuminated fever, a glorified pestilence,— 
which poisons the springs of life at their source. Breathe it, in bad 
health, and your fugitive complaints will become chronic,—regular 
standards, entwined in all their branches by the parasitic low slow fever 
of the swamp. In short, you will probably be set in for a long season of 
foul bodily weather, and may at once consult our Invalid how to play the 
part in a becoming manner, and “ enjoy bad health” with something of 
the cheerful philosophic spirit of the family man, who on being asked if 
he had not a “ sick-house,” replied “‘ Yes—but I ’ve a well staircase.” 

The first grand step towards laying up in ordinary is to get rid of the 
superb egotism and splendid selfishness of the condition. Lamb, in one 
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of his Essays, has vividly described the gloomy absolutism of the sick 
man, obsequiously waited on by his household slaves, eager to anticipate 
his every want and wish, and to administer to his merest whims and 
caprices. And, for a short reign, such atyranny may pass, but the 
confirmed invalid must prepare for a more moderate rule; a limited 
monarchy instead of a despotism. It requires some self-sacrifice to 
renounce such autocratical power, and will need much vigilance to pre- 
vent a relapse. But who, save a domestic Nero, would wish to indulge 
in such ¢// behaviour as the following, for a permanence ? 


“T have known the most devoted and benevolent of women call up her 
young nurse from a snatch ofsleep at two in the morning to read aloud, when 
she had been reading aloud for six or seven hours of the preceding day. I 
have known a kind-hearted and self-denying man require of two or three 
members of his family to sit and talk and be merry in his chamber, two or 
three hours after midnight: and both for want of a mere intimation that it 
was night, and time for the nurse’s rest. How it makes one shudder to think 
of this being one’s own case!” 


It is rather difficult to believe in the habitual benevolence or consider- 
ateness of the parties who needed a broad hint on such matters ; and yet 
real illness may make even. a self-denying nature somewhat exigeant, 
when mere fanciful ailments render selfishness so intensely selfish. Ask 
the Physician, Surgeon, and Apothecary, and they will tell you, that 
for every hard-hearted medical man, who refuses or delays to attend on 
the urgent seizures and accidents of the poor, there are thousands of 
practitioners dragged from their warm beds at night, through wind, rain, 
snow, sleet, hail, and thunder and lightning—over heaths and through 
marshes, and along country cross-roads—at the risk of catarrh, rheuma- 
tism, ague, bronchitis, and inflammation—of falls, fractures, and footpads 
—on the most frivolous pretences that wealth and the vapours can in- 
vent. There is even a perversity in some natures that would find a dirty 
comfort in the muddy discomfort of an Esculapius soused in provincial 
muck, like Doctor Slop, by an encounter with a coach-horse—for, what 
right has the physician to enjoy more bodily ease than his patient? For 
such a spirit we imperatively prescribe a chapter of ‘ Life in the Sick- 
room,” night and morning, until he learns, that the very worst excuse a 
man can offer for selfishness is, that he is “ not quite himself.” 

There is, however, another peril of invalidism, akin to the “ damning 
of sins we have no mind to” described in Hudibras :— 


“‘ We are in ever-growing danger of becoming too abstract,—of losing our 
sympathy with passing emotions,—and particularly with those shared by 
numbers. There was a time when we went to public worship with others,— 
to the theatre,—to public meetings ; when we were present at picnic parties 
and other festivals, and heard general conversation every day of our lives. 
Now, we are too apt to forget those times. The danger is, lest we should get 
to despise them, and to fancy ourselves superior to our former selves, because 
now we feel no social transports.” 


True. We have ourselves felt a touch of. that peril in our weaker 
moments—on some dul! cold wet day, when our pores, acting inversely, 
instead of throwing off moisture, take in as much as they can collect 
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from the damp atmosphere, well chilled by an easterly wind. At such 
times a sort of Zimmermannishness has crept over us, like a moral 
gooseskin, inducing a low estimate enough of all gregarious enjoyments, 
public meetings, and public dinners ; and above all, those public choruses 
on Wilhelm’s method, at Exeter Hall. What sympathy can We-by- 
ourselves-We have with Music for a Million? But the fit soon eva- 
porates, when, looking into the garden, we see Theophilus Junior, that 
second edition of our own boyhood, in default of brothers or playmates, 
making a whole mob of himself, or at the least a troop of cavalry, com- 
manding for the captain, huzzaing for the soldiers, blowing flourishes for 
the trumpeter, and even prancing, neighing, and snorting for all the 
horses! One dose of that joyous Socialism is a cure for our worst 
attack of the mopes. The truth is, an invalid’s misanthropy is no more 
in earnest than the piety of the sick demon who wanted to be a monk, 
or the sentence about being weary of existence, to which Hypochondriasis 
puts a period with a Parr's Life Pill ! 

A more serious peril, from illness, concerns the temper. When the 
nerves are irritable, and the skin is irritable, and the stomach is irrit- 
able,—not to be irritable altogether is a moral miracle ; and especially 
in England, where, by one of the anomalies of the constitution, whilst a 
man cannot be tried twice for the same offence, his temper may be tried 
over and over again for no offence at all. Indeed, as our author says, 
‘‘ there are cases, and not a few, where an invalid’s freedom from irrita- 
bility is a merit of the highest order.” For example, after soot in your 
gruel, tallow-grease in your barley-water, and snuff over your light 
pudding, to have “the draught as before” poured into your wakeful 
eyes, instead of your open mouth, by a drunken Mrs. Gamp, or one of 
her stamp. To check at such a moment the explosive speech, is at least 
equal to spiking a cannon in the heat of battle. There is beyond denial 
an ease to the chest, or somewhere, in a passionate objurgation—(“ Swear, 
my dear,” said Fuseli to his wife, ‘it will relieve you”)—so much so, 
that a certain invalid of our acquaintance, doubly afflicted with a painful 
complaint, and an unmanageable hard-mouthed temper, regularly retains, 
as helper to the sick nurse, a stone-deaf old woman, whom he can abuse 
without violence to her feelings. 

How much better to have emulated the heavenly patience in sickness 
of which Woman—in spite of Job—has given the brightest examples: 
—Woman, who endures the severest trials, with a meekness and sub- 
mission, unheard of amongst men, the quaker excepted, who merely said, 
when his throat was being cut rather roughly—“ Friend, thee dost 
haggle.” 

It must not be concealed, however, as regards irritability of temper 
in the sick room—there are faults on both sides—captious nurses as well 
as. querulous nurselings. Cross-patches themselves, they willingly 
mistake the tones and accents of intolerable anguish, naturally sharp 
and hurried, for those of anger and impatience—and even accuse pain, 
in its contortions, of making faces, and set up their backs at the random 
speeches of poor delirium! Then there are your lecturers, who preach 
patience in the very climax of a paroxysm, when the sermon can scarcely 
be heard, certainly not understood—as if a martyr, leaping mad with 
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the toothache, could be calmed by reading to him the advertisement of 
the American Soothing Syrup! And then there is the she-dragon, who 
bullies the sufferer into comparative quiet! Not that the best of 
attendants is the smooth-tongued. Our invalid objects wisely to the 
sick being flattered, in season or out, with false hopes and views. As 
much panada, sago, or arrowroot as you please, but no flummery. 


“Let the nurse avow that the medicine is nauseous. Let the physician 
declare that the treatment will be painful. Let sister, or brother, or friend, 
tell me that I must never look to be well. When the time approaches that I 
am to die, let me be told that I am to die, and when. If I encroach thought- 
lessly on the time or strength of those about me, let me be reminded ; if sel- 
fishly let me be remonstrated with. Thus to speak the truth with love is in 
the power of us all.” 


And so say we. There is nothing worse for soul or body than the 
feverish agitation kept up by the struggle between external assurances 
and the internal conviction ; for the mind will cling with forlorn perti- 
nacity to the most desperate chance, like the sailor, who, when the ship 
was in danger of sinking, lashed himself to the sheet-anchor because it 
was the emblem of Hope. Till the truth is known there can be no calm 
of mind. It is only after he has abandoned all prospects of pardon or 
reprieve, that the capital convict sleeps soundly and dreams of green 
fields. So with ourselves: once satisfied that our case was beyond 
remedy, we gave up without reserve all dreams of future health and 
strength, and prepared, instead, to compete with that very able invalid 
who was able to be knocked down with a feather. Thenceforward, free 
of those jarring vibrations between hope and fear, relieved from all 
tantalizing speculations on the weather's clearing up, our state has been 
one of comparative peace and ease. We would not give one of our 
Pectoral Lozenges to be told, we are looking better than a month ago 
—not a splinter of our broken crutch to be promised a new lease of life 
—a renewal of our youth like the eagles! Such flatteries go in at one 
ear, the deaf one, and out at the other. We never shall be well again, 
till broken bones are mended with “ soft sawder.” 

Are we, therefore, miserable, hypped, disconsolate? Answer ye book- 
shelves, whence we draw the consolations of Philosophy, the dreams of 
Poetry and Romance,—the retrospections of History,—and glimpses of 
society from the better novels; mirth, comfort, and entertainment even 
for those small hours become so long from an unhealthy vigilance. 
Answer ye pictures and prints, a Portrait Gallery of Nature |—and reply 
in your own tones, dear old fiddle, so ofted tuned to one favourite sadly- 
sweet air, and the words of Curran :— 


“ But since in wailing 
There’s nought availing, 
But Death unfailing 
Must strike the blow, 
Then for this reason, 
And for a season, 
Let us be merry before we go! ’’ 


It. is melancholy, doubtless, to retire in the prime of life, from the whole 
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wide world, into the narrow prison ‘of a sick room. How much worse 
if that room be a wretched garret, with the naked tiles above and the 
bare boards below—no swinging bookshelf—not a penny coloured print 
on the blank wall! And yet that forlorn attic is but the type of a more 
dreadful destitution, an unfurnished mind! ‘The mother of Bloomfield 
used to say, that to encounter Old Age, Winter, and Poverty, was like 
meeting three Giants; she might have added two more, as huge and 
terrible, Sickness and Ignorance—the last not the least of the Monster 
Evils ; for it is he who affects pauperism with a deeper poverty—the 
beggary of the mind and soul. 


“T have said how unavailing is luxury when the body is distressed and the 
spirit faint. At such times, and at all times, we cannot but be deeply grieved 
at the conception of the converse of our own state, at the thought of the mul- 
titude of poor suffering under privation, without the support and solace of 
great ideas. It is sad enough to think of them on a winter’s night, aching 
with cold in every limb, and sunk as low as we in nerve and spirits, from 
their want of sufficient food. But this thought is supportable in cases where 
we may fairly hope that the greatest ideas are cheering them as we are 
cheered: that there is a mere set-off of their cold and hunger against our 
disease ; and that we are alike inspired by spiritual vigour in the belief that 
our Father is with us,—that we are only encountering the probations of our 
pilgrimage,—that we have a divine work given us to carry out, now in pain 
and now in joy. There is comfort in the midst of the sadness and shame 
when we are thinking of the poor who can reflect and pray,—of the old woman 
who was once a punctual and eager attendant at church,—of the wasting child 
who was formerly a Sunday-scholar,—of the reduced gentleman or destitute 
student who retain the privilege of their humanity,—of ‘looking before and 
after.’ But there is no mitigation of the horror when we think of the savage 
poor, who form so large a proportion of the hungerers,—when we conceive of 
them suffering the privation of all good things at once,—suffering under the 
aching cold, the sinking hunger, the shivering nakedness,—without the 
respite or solace afforded by one inspiring or beguiling idea. 

“‘T will not dwell on the reflection. A glimpse into this hell ought to 
suffice, (though we to whom imagery comes unbidden, and cannot be banished 
at will, have to bear much more than occasional glimpses ;) a glimpse ought 
to suffice to set all to work to procure for every one of these sufferers, bread 
and warmth, if possible, and as soon as possible ; but above everything, and 
without the loss of an hour, an entrance upon their spiritual birthright. Every 
man, and every woman, however wise and tender, appearing and designing to 
be, who for an hour helps to keep closed the entrance to the region of ideas,— 
who stands between sufferers and great thoughts, (which are the angels of 
consolation sent by God to all to whom he has given souls,) are, in so far, 
ministers of hell, not themselves inflicting torment, but intercepting the influ- 
ences which would assuage or overpower it. Let the plea be heard of us 
sufferers who know well the power of ideas,—our plea for the poor,—that, 
while we are contriving for all to be fed and cherished by food and fire, we 
may meanwhile kindle the immortal vitality within them, and give them that 
ethereal solace and sustenance which was meant to be shared by all, “‘ without 
money and without price.’”’ 


Never, then, tell a man, permanently sick, that he will again be a 
perfect picture of health when he has not the frame for it—nor hint to a 
sick woman, incurably smitten, that the seeds of her disease will flourish 
and flower into lilies and roses. Why deter them from providin 
suitable pleasures and enjoyments to replace those delights of health’ 
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strength of which they must take leave for ever? Why not rather 
forwarn them of the Lapland Winter to which they are destined, and to 
trim their lamps spiritual, for the darkness of a long seclusion? Tell 
them their doom ; and let them prepare themselves for it, according to 
the Essays before us, so healthy in tone, though from a confirmed 
Invalid—so wholesome and salutary, though furnished from a Sick 
Room. 


ALBUMS. 


AT the present day, when every fine lady has an equally fine album, 
and inexorably levies contributions from each of her fine acquaintance, 
it is dangerous to appear in the drawing-room, unless duly victualled 
and crammed with elaborately prepared impromptus, and carefully 
finished fragments, ready for adorning “the virgin page.” (I don't 
mean the button-boy.) The fair one’s good word for you may depend 
on your own bon mot, and a judicious jeu d’esprit may give you a locus 
standt among the gownsfolk before all the senior wranglers of the 
season. You had better forget your card case, than your scrap case ; 
and to be prepared with a new bit of scandal is less important than to 
be primed and loaded with a brilliant “pellet of the brain” for the 
album. If, however, you are too dull or too indolent to manufacture a 
scrap out of your own raw materials, you must “ call up spirits from 
the vasty deep” of some needy author, who, for a consideration, will 
make them respond to the call. But be sure you get the entire copy- 
right for your coin, and that the impromptu-seller does not supply a 
duplicate to some other dunce. I shall never forget the laugh of a 
lively young lady, on her showing to me the same poetical offering to 
her beautiful charms, laid upon her scriptorian altar, in different places, 
by divers worshippers, who, unknowingly to each other, had purchased 
the same goods at the same workshop, each inscribing it as born of his 
own spontaneous mother wit. But, as the young beauty remarked, who 
ever heard of three Minervas issuing, fully armed, from Jove’s head ? 
I remember the first verse ran thus :— 


‘“‘ Fair lady, when my hand you ask, 
Your album to embellish, 
You offer a delightful task, 
Apollo’s self might relish.’’ 


My fair informant told me that one of the would-be-witty contributors 
happened to forget the fourth line. He was fairly stumped. In vain 
he bit the feather end of his goosequill ; the line had flown from his 
memory ;—in vain he plunged his pen into the ink again and again, 
knuckle-deep; he only darkened his fingers, without enlightening his 
faculties. At last he was closing the book in despair, when his eye 
was caught by the gorgeous splendour of the red, green, and gold cover, 
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—a thought struck him,—he was suddenly inspired, and dashed off the 
really original line— 


‘¢*Tis bound uncommon swellish.” 


Such an accidental bit of opportune inspiration may not always be 
your fortune ; and therefore take care to get your scrap well by heart, 
so that every word shall flow currently and smoothly, without hitch or 
blot, from your fingers’ ends. 

There was once related to me another case of lapse of memory at 
the important moment. A rare album writer was in the constant 
habit of repeating over his intended impromptu addresses to the fair 
this, or charming that, while shaving himself at his glass. On one 
occasion the album was presented to him, but alas! it was in vain he 
had made ready, for he could not fire—he had forgotten his couplets. 
The barrel was charged, but the leaden contents remained as harmlessly 
quiet as wet gunpowder. What was to be done to restore suspended 
animation? He feigns sudden illness, retires to another room, gets 
a servant to bring him warm water and a razor, and prepares for a 
shave. The experiment is quite successful; for no sooner does the 
glass reflect his face in a lather, than his memory revives, and the 
lost effusion is recovered. This was but an awkward piece of business 
after all; and I should say, if you must have some association to fix. 
your memory, avoid making that association with a razor, lest some 
day or other you chance to cut a ridiculous figure. 

The old adage, that we may judge of the character of another by 
the character of his or her associates, with some exceptions—and no 
rule is without exceptions—applies to an album, whose contents gene- 
rally form a tolerably correct index of the peculiar society and character 
of its possessor. Men do not gather grapes of thorns, and we should 
scarcely find the album of a she-Friend seasoned with any spicy morsel 
about love or wine, of the flavour of Anacreon or Tom Moore. As 
well might we expect to hear, “ Friend of my soul this goblet sip,” 
sung in full chorus by a Quaker congregation in a meeting-house. A 
Friend’s scraps are for the most part peculiarly characteristic. One 
spinster of pallid complexion and petulant temper, who dwelt in the 
street called Whitecross, is said to have obtained from a Friend on the 
eve of his departure to Bombay the following :— 


‘‘ For export to India no ale can be fitter 
* Than thee Betsey Butt, thou ’rt so pale and so bitter. 
‘‘Thy friend, 
* Osapian Hoge.” 


This was no flattery. It was decidedly uncivil towards Miss Butt, who, 
however, ought to have known better than expect wit or good manners 
from a hogshead more accustomed to pale ale than politeness. 
Professional jokes in a lady’s album are generally outrageous viola- 
tions of all propriety. They are frequently not understood, or 
misunderstood, or unappreciated by the fair one, who usually prefers, to 
the most pointed of such witticisms, any jingle, how lackadaisycal 
soever it may be, about eyes and flies, hearts and darts, dove and-love, 
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single and mingle, arms, charms, kisses, blisses, willing, thrilling, billing, 
killing, &c. &c. &c. 

One young lady, who had recently taken Father Mathew’s pledge, 
was entirely horrified when I translated for her a prescription, which a 
rattle-brained medical student of Guy’s had written in her album, 


gravely assuring her that it was an excellent tonic: it was as 
follows :— 


“ R. Vini adusti fl: 3viij 
Pottis e sacharo confecti fl: 3xi 
Sacchari 3 viij 
Succi mal. cit. fl: Ziij 
Mal. cit. corticis 3iv 
Aq, ferv. fl: 3xij 


‘* Misce. cap. cochlearia magna octodecem post prandium, et cochlearia magna viginti 
hora somni. * Pumitio Osesus, M.D.” 


But of all professional jokers the legal witlings are the worst, as well 
in an album, as everywhere else; and yet there is no class of profes- 
sionals more incurably possessed with the vicious spirit of joke-trying 
than the lawyers, whether nisi-prius tourists, or those equity “ Wigs 
whom Bruce has often led.” Their quasi jests are for the most part too 
shallow to get above low-water mark ; they are usually poor conceits, and 
mostly wretched puns, bearing about the same proportion to true wit, 
as a disciple of Father Mathew does to a choice spirit. As surely as 
Doe rhimes with Roe, so surely is the close of a lawyer's conversational 
wit bounded on all sides thereof by a defenceless pun. An instance was 
afforded at the late turnpike trials at Cardiff, when one of the learned 
limbs triumphantly asked “* What would become of the gates without 
a Bar ?” 

As a specimen of the long-robe style of album-inscription, I extract 
a scrap by a young member of Lincoln’s Inn ; 


“* That satin dress, 
Which you possess, 
Makes me to observe, Miss Brown, 
That ’t will be said 
When we are wed, 
Jack Jones has got a silk gown.’’ 


I suppose it was because Mr. Jones’s law was no better than his 
lyrics, that he never received Her Majesty’s patent to plead “ in silk 
attire ;” and Miss Brown, as well as the Queen, entirely disdained all 
association with such stuff. 

The scarcest autographs in a lady’s album are the foxhunter’s. Accus- 
tomed to “witch the world with noble horsemanship,” he scorns such 
a feeble pitiful mode of bewitching the fair as that of scrap scribbling. 
He and his leathers understand a cover of quite another sort than gay 
morocco binding. We would give a specimen of his hand; but that 
neither industry nor chance, nor an intimate acquaintance with Melton 
Mowbray, has yet thrown one in our way. If he ever dies for love, 
like the fox he dies mute. 











A CHRISTMAS CAROL.—In Prost. 
BY C. DICKENS. 


Ir Christmas, with its ancient and hospitable customs, its social and 
charitable observances, were in danger of decay, this is the book that. 
would give them a new lease. The very name of the author predis- 
poses one to the kindlier feelings; and a peep at the Frontispiece sets 
the animal spirits capering at once along with Mr. Fizziwig at his Ben- 
thamite Ball, in his warehouse adapted to the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. If ever Comfort was personified, there she is, 
dancing with Hospitality in a white waistcoat, and close beside her the 
domesticated Robin Redbreast, transformed for the occasion into a little 
boy. His coat is blue, indeed, instead of brown; but you can swear to 
him notwithstanding—to the cock of his bill and the cut of his tail, 
and to the hop that he will give when his turn comes ! 

It was a blessed inspiration that put such a book into the head of 
Charles Dickens; a happy inspiration of the heart, that warms every 
page. It is impossible to read, without a glowing bosom and burning 
cheeks, between love and shame for our kind, with perhaps a little 


touch of misgiving, whether we are not personally open, a crack or so, 
to the reproach of Wordsworth, 


‘¢ The world is too much with us, early and late, 
Getting and spending.” 


Whether our own heads have not become more inaccessible, our hearts 
more impregnable, our ears and eyes more dull and blind, to sounds 
and sights of human misery ; if our Charity altogether is not too much 
of a Clari, thinking of Home, home, home, and no place but home. 
In a word, whether we have not grown Scroogey ? 


“Oh! but he was a tight-fisted hand at the grindstone, Scrooge ! a squeezing, 
wrenching, grasping, scraping, clutching, covetous old sinner! Hard and 
sharp as flint, from which no steel had ever struck out generous fire ; secret, 
and self-contained, and solitary as an oyster. The cold within him froze his 
old features, nipped his pointed nose, shrivelled his cheek, stiffened his gait ; 
made his eyes red, his thin lips blue ; and spoke out shrewdly in his grating 
voice. A frosty rime was on his head, and on his eyebrows, and his wiry 
chin. He carried his own low temperature always about with him; he iced 
his office in the dog-days, and didn’t thaw it one degree at Christmas. 

“ External heat and cold had little influence on Scrooge. No warmth could 
warm, no wintry weather chill him. No wind that blew was bitterer than 
he, no falling snow was more intent upon its purpose, no pelting rain less open 
‘to intreaty. Foul weather didn’t know where to have him. The heaviest 
rain, and snow, and hail, and sleet, could boast of the advantage over him 
in a one respect. They often ‘came down’ handsomely, and Scrooge 
never did. 


“‘ Nobody ever stopped him in the street to say, with gladsome looks, ‘My 
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dear Scrooge, how are you? when will you come to see me?’ No beggars 
implored him to bestow a trifle, no children asked him what it was o’clock, no 
man or woman ever once in all his life inquired the way to such and such a 
place, of Scrooge. Even the blindmen’s dogs appeared to know him ; and 
when they saw him coming on, would tug their owners into doorways and up 
courts ; and then would wag their tails as though they said, ‘ no eye at all is 
better than an evil eye, dark master !’ . 

“‘ But what did Scrooge care? It was the very thing he liked. To edge 
his way along the crowded paths of life, warning all human sympathy to keep 
its distance, was what the knowing ones call ‘ nuts’ to Scrooge.” 


Yes, screw-nuts. There was a figure to sit busy in his counting- 
house, as unmoved as a calculating machine, on the very threshold of 
Hilarity Term, that is to say on Christmas Eve! On that gracious Eve 
when knocking at every door and every hearts’ door in gospel-lighted 
lands the gentle Spirit of Christianity craves admittance, not to chide 
or rebuke, but to cheer, to comfort, to pardon, to redeem—to bless the 
lintel and the hearth, the bed, and the board, and to play with the 
little children! There was a man, to be visited by that divine Spirit, 
or by Charity and Mercy, who called on him in human shape. 


“They were portly gentlemen, pleasant to behold, and now stood, with 
their hats off, in Scrooge’s office. They had books and papers in their hands, 
and bowed to him. . 

“Scrooge and Marley’s, I believe,’ said one of the gentlemen, referring to 
his list. ‘ Have I the pleasure of addressing Mr. Scrooge, or Mr. Marley ?’ 

“ “Mr. Marley has been dead these seven years,’ Scrooge replied. ‘ He died 
seven eens ago, this very night.’ 

“We have no doubt his liberality is well represented by his surviving 
partner,’ said the gentleman, presenting his credentials. 

“Tt certainly was ; for they had been two kindred spirits. At the ominous 
word ‘liberality,’ Scrooge frowned, and shook his head, and handed back 
the credentials. 

“<< At this festive season of the year, Mr. Scrooge,’ said the gentleman, 
taking up a pen, ‘it is more than usually desirable that we should make some 
slight provision for the poor and destitute, who suffer greatly at the present 
time. Many thousands are in want of common necessaries; hundreds of 
thousands are in want of common comforts, sir.’ 

“*¢ Are there no prisons ?’ asked Scrooge. 

“¢ Plenty of prisons,’ said the gentleman, laying down the pen again. 

““¢ And the Union workhouses ?’ demanded Scrooge, ‘ Are they still .in 
operation 2’ 

““< They are. Still,’ returned the gentleman, ‘1 wish I could say they were 
not.’ 

“¢ The Treadmill and the Poor Law are in full vigour, then ?’ said Scrooge. 

“¢ Both very busy, sir.’ 

“Oh! I was afraid, from what you said at first, that something had 
occurred to stop them in their useful course,’ said Scrooge. ‘I am very glad 
to hear it.’ 

“¢Under the impression that they scarcely furnish Christian cheer of 
mind or body to the multitude,’ returned the gentleman, ‘a few of us are 
endeavouring to raise a fund to buy the poor some meat and drink, and means 
of warmth. We choose this time, because it is a time, of all others, when 
ame is keenly felt, and Abundance rejoices. What shall I put you down 

or 3” 
“¢ Nothing !’ Scrooge replied. 
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“‘¢ You wish to be anonymous ?” 

“¢T wish to be left alone,’ said Scrooge. ‘Since you ask me what I wish, 
gentlemen, that is my answer. I don’t make merry myself at Christmas, and 
I can’t afford to make idle people merry. 1 help to support the establishments 
I have mentioned ; they cost enough : and those who are badly off must go 
there.’ 

“‘¢ Many can’t go there ; and many would rather die.’ 

“<Tf they would rather die,’ said Scrooge, ‘they had better do it, and 
decrease the surplus population. Besides—excuse me—I don’t know that.’ 

“But you might know it,’ observed the gentleman. 

“¢Tt’s not my business,’ Scrooge returned. ‘It’s enough for a man to 
understand his own business, and not to interfere with other people’s. Mine 
occupies me constantly. Good afternoon, gentlemen ! ’ 

“ Seeing clearly that it would be useless to pursue their point, the gentle- 
men withdrew. Scrooge resumed his labours with an improved opinion of 
himself, and in a more facetious temper than was usual with him.” 


But perhaps by degrees, as the advent of the Holy Day drew nearer 
and nearer, the miser’s misanthropy thawed, his temper mended, and 
his temperature rose to blood heat: no, not a fibre, or a nerve—not one 
moral degree, above the freezing point. He kept hardening and 
stiffening with the weather. 


“Foggier yet, and colder! Piercing, searching, biting cold. If the good 
Saint Dunstan had but nipped the Evil Spirit’s nose with a touch of such 
weather as that, instead of using his familiar weapons, then, indeed, he would 
have roared to lusty purpose. The owner of one scant young nose, gnawed 
and mumbled by the hungry cold as bones are gnawed by dogs, stooped down 
at Scrooge’s keyhole to regale him with a Christmas carol: but at the first 
sound of,— 


“God bless you merry gentleman ! 
May nothing you dismay !’ 


Scrooge seized the ruler with such energy of action, that the singer fled in 
terror, leaving the keyhole to the fog and even more congenial frost. 

*“* At length the hour of shutting up the counting-house arrived. With an 
ill-will Scrooge dismounted from his stool, and tacitly admitted the fact to 
the expectant clerk in the tank, who instantly snuffed his candle out, and 
put on his hat. 

“¢ Youll want all day to-morrow, I suppose ?’ said Scrooge. 

“¢ Tf quite convenient, Sir,’ 

“*¢ It’s not convenient,’ said Scrooge, ‘and it’s not fair. If I was to stop 
half-a-crown for it, you ’d think yourself ill-used, I ’ll be bound ?’ 

“The clerk smiled faintly. 

““¢ And yet,’ said Scrooge, ‘ you don’t think me ill-used, when I pay a day’s 
wages for no work.’ 

“ The clerk observed that it was only once a year. 

*** A poor excuse for picking a man’s pocket every twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber !’ said Scrooge, buttoning his great-coat to the chin. ‘ But I suppose you 
must have the whole day. Be here all the earlier next morning !’ 

“The clerk promised that he would ; and Scrooge walked out with a growl. 
The office was closed in a twinkling, and the clerk, with the long ends of his 
white comforter dangling below his waist (for he boasted no great-coat), went 
down a slide on Cornhill, at the end of a lane of boys, twenty times in 
honour of its being Christmas-eve, and then ran home to Camden Town as 
hard as he could pelt, to play at blindman’s-buff.” 
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Poor fellow! And yet, compared with his master, he was as bright as 
the clerk that goes out “ like winkin,” on a piece of burnt paper. He 
had a spark of soul in him at any rate. And poor as he was there was 
a happy, aye and a merry Christmas before him ; and a dinner we would 
rather have dined with, than with Duke Humphrey—certainly no 
ancestor of the alderman of that ilk. First, a Christmas picture. 


' “The house fronts looked black enough, and the windows blacker, con- 
trasting with the smooth white sheet of snow upon the roofs, and with the 
dirtier snow upon the ground ; which last deposit had been ploughed up in 
deep furrows by the heavy wheels of carts and waggons ; furrows that crossed 
and re-crossed each other hundreds of times where the great streets branched 
off, and made intricate channels, hard to trace, in the thick yellow mud and 
icy water. The sky was gloomy, and the shortest streets were choked up with 
a dingy mist, half thawed half frozen, whose heavier particles descended in a 
shower of sooty atoms, as if all the chimneys in Great Britain had, by one 
consent, caught fire, and were blazing away to their dear heart’s content. 
There was nothing very cheerful in the climate or the town, and yet was there 
an air of cheerfulness abroad, that the clearest summer air and brightest sum- 
mer sun might have endeavoured to diffuse in vain. For the people who were 
shovelling away on the house-tops were jovial and full of glee ; calling out to 
one another from the parapets, and now and then exchanging a facetious snow- 
ball—better-natured missile far than many a wordy jest—laughing heartily if 
it went right, and not less heartily if it went wrong. The poulterers’ shops 
were still half open, and the fruiterers’ were radiant in their glory. There 
were great round pot-bellied baskets of chesnuts, shaped like the waistcoats 
of jolly old gentlemen, lolling at the doors, and tumbling out into the street 
in their apoplectic opulence. There were ruddy, brown-faced, broad-girthed 
Spanish onions, shining in the fatness of their growth, like Spanish Friars ; 
and winking from their shelves, in wanton slyness, at the girls as they went 
by and glanced demurely at the hung up misletoe. There were pears and 
apples, clustered high in blooming pyramids; there were bunches of grapes, 
made, in the shop-keeper’s benevolence, to dangle from conspicuous hooks, 
that people’s mouths might water gratis as they passed ; there were piles of 
filberts, mossy and brown, recalling, in their fragrance, ancient walks among 
the woods, and pleasant shufflings, ancle deep, through withered leaves ; 
there were Norfolk Biffins, squab and swarthy, setting off the yellow of the 
oranges and lemons, and, in the great compactness of their juicy persons, 
urgently entreating and beseeching to be carried home in paper bags and eaten 
after dinner. The very gold and silver fish, set forth among these choice fruits 
in a bowl, though members of a dull and stagnant-blooded race, appeared to 
know that there was something going on; and, to a fish, went gasping round 
and round their little world in slow and passionless excitement. The Gro- 
- cers’! oh, the Grocers’! nearly closed, with perhaps two shutters down, or 
one ; but through those gaps such glimpses! It was not alone that the scales, 
descending on the counter, made a merry sound, or that the twine and roller 
parted company so briskly, or that the canisters were rattled up and down 
like juggling tricks, or even that the blended scents of tea and coffee were so 
grateful to the nose, or even that the raisins were so plentiful and rare, the 
almonds so extremely white, the sticks of cinnamon so long and so straight, 
the other spices so delicious, the candied fruits so caked and spotted with 
molten sugar, as to make the coldest lookers-on feel faint and subsequentl 

bilious. Nor was it that the figs were moist and pulpy, or that the French 
plums blushed in modest tartness from their highly decorated boxes, or that 
everything was good to eat and in its Christmas dress: but the customers were 
all so hurried and so eager in the hopeful promise of the day, that they tum- 
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bled up against each other at the door, clashing their wicker baskets wildly, 
and left their purchases upon the counter, and came running back to fetch 
them, and committed hnndreds of the like mistakes in the best humour pos- 
sible; while the Grocer and his people were so frank and fresh that the 

olished hearts, with which they fastened their aprons behind, might have 
Seas their own, worn outside for general inspection, and for Christmas daws 
to peck at if they chose,” 


Now for the dinner ; enough to make the mouth of a stone cherub 
water, like a fountain, 


““¢ Why, where’s our Martha?’ cried Bob Cratchit looking round. 

““ Not coming,’ said Mrs. Cratchit. 

**¢ Not coming !’ said Bob, with a sudden declension in his high spirits ; for 
he had been Tim’s blood-horse all the way from church, and had come home 
rampant. ‘Not coming upon Christmas Day !’ 

*“‘ Martha didn’t like to see him disappointed, if it were only in joke; so 
she came out prematurely from behind the closet door, and ran into his arms, 
while the two young Cratchits hustled Tiny Tim, and bore him off into the 
wash-house, that he might hear the pudding singing in the copper. 

**¢ And how did little Tim behave ?’ asked Mrs. Cratchit, when she had 
rallied Bob on his credulity and Bob had hugged his daughter to his heart’s 
content. 

“¢ As good as gold,’ said Bob, ‘and better. Somehow he gets thoughtful 
sitting by himself so much, and thinks the strangest things you ever heard, 
He told me, coming home, that he hoped the people saw him in the church, 
because he was a cripple, and it might be pleasant to them to remember upon 
Christmas Day, who made lame beggars walk and blind men see.’ 

‘“‘Bob’s voice was tremulous when he told them this, and trembled more when 
he said that Tiny Tim was growing strongandhearty. His active little crutch 
was heard upon the floor, and back came Tiny Tim before another word was 
spoken, escorted by his brother and sister to his stool beside the fire ; and 
while Bob, turning up his cuffs—as if, poor fellow, they were capable of being 
made more shabby—compounded some hot mixture in a jug with gin and lemons, 
and stirred it round and round and put it on the hob to simmer ; Master. Peter 
and the two ubiquitous young Cratchits went to fetch the goose, with which they 
soon returned in high procession. Such a bustle ensued that you might have 
thought a goose the rarest of all birds ; a feathered phenomenon, to which a 
black swan was a matter of course; and in truth it was something very like 
it in that house. Mrs. Cratchit made the pray (ready beforehand in a little 
saucepan) hissing hot ; Master Peter mashed the potatoes with incredible 
vigour ; Miss Belinda sweetened up the apple-sauce ; Martha dusted the hot 
plates ; Bob took Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny corner at the table ; the two 
young Cratchits set chairs for everybody, not forgetting themselves, and 
mounting guard upon their posts, crammed spoons into their mouths, lest they 
should shriek for goose before their turn came to be helped... At last the 
dishes were set on, and grace was said. It was succeeded by a breathless 
pause, as Mrs. Cratchit, looking slowly all along the carving-knife, prepared to 
plunge it in the breast ; but when she did, and when the long expected gush 
of stuffing issued forth, one murmur of delight arose all round the board, and 
even Tiny Tim, excited by the two young Cratchits, beat on the table with 
the handle of his knife, and feebly cried Hurrah !. There never was such a goose. 
Bob said he didn’t believe there ever was such a goose cooked. Its tenderness 
and flavour, size and cheapness, were the themes of universal admiration. 
Eked out by the apple-sauce and mashed potatoes, it was a sufficient dinner 
for the whole family ; indeed, as Mrs, Cratchit said with great delight (sur- 
veying one small atom of a bone upon the dish), they hadn’t ate it all at last! 
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Yet every one had had enough, and the youngest Cratchits in particular, were 
steeped in sage and onion to the eyebrows! But now, the plates being 
changed by Miss Belinda, Mrs. Cratchit left the room alone—too nervous to 
bear witnesses—to take the pudding up, and bring it in. Suppose it should 
not be done enough! Suppose it should break in turning out! Suppose 
somebody should have got over the wall of the back-yard, and stolen it, while 
they were merry with the goose: a supposition at which the two young 
Cratchits became livid! All sorts of horrors were supposed. Hallo! A great 
deal of steam! The pudding was out of the copper. A smell like a washing- 
day! That was the cloth. A smell like an eating-house, and a pastry cook’s 
next door to each other, with a laundress’s next door to that! That was the 
pudding. In half a minute Mrs. Cratchit entered: flushed, but smiling 
pee: with the pudding, like a speckled cannon-ball, so hard and firm, 
lazing in half of half-a-quartern of ignited brandy, and bedight with Christmas 

holly stuck into the top. Oh, a wonderful pudding! Bob Cratchit said, and 
calmly too, that he regarded it as the greatest success achieved by Mrs. Cratchit 
since their marriage. Mrs. Cratchit said that now the weight was off her 
mind, she would confess she had had her doubts about the quantity of flour. 
Everybody had something to say about it, but nobody said or thought it was 
at all a small pudding for a large family. It would have been flat heresy to 
do so. Any Cratchit would have blushed to hint at such a thing. At last the 
dinner was all done, the cloth was cleared, the hearth swept, and the fire made 
up. The compound in the jug being tasted and considered perfect, apples 
and oranges were put upon the table, and a shovel-full of chesnuts on the 
fire. Then all the Cratchit family drew round the hearth, in what Bob 
Cratchit called a circle, meaning half a one; and at Bob Cratchit’s elbow 
stood the family display of glass ; two tumblers, and a custard-cup without a 
handle. These held the hot stuff from the jug, however, as well as golden 
goblets would have done ; and Bob served it out with beaming looks, while 
the chesnuts on the fire sputtered and crackled noisily. Then Bob proposed : 

**¢ A Merry Christmas to us all, my dears. God bless us!’ 

‘Which all the family re-echoed. 

“*“ God bless us every one!’ said Tiny Tim, the last of all. 

He sat very close to his father’s side, upon his little stool. Bob held his 
withered little hand in his, as if he loved the child, and wished to keep him 
by his side, and dreaded that he might be taken from him.” 


What a party in a parlour—and all blest! But how did Scrooge 
the miser spend his Christmas Day ?—how did he get over his twenty- 
fifth of December? Of course in his office, gloating over that gloomy 
composition, with only halfa plum in it, his ledger. Notso: he never 
even looked into his banker’s book to check the balance. He dressed 
hastily in all his best, and sallied into the street, walking with his 


- - hands behind him, exchanging greetings with beggars! patting chil- 





dren onthe head!! and smiling blandly and kindly on every body he 
passed’!!! Nay, he actually hurried his steps to meet that very 
Charity (disguised as a stout gentleman) whom he had repulsed so 
rudely the evening before. 


“He had not gone far, when coming on towards him he beheld the port 
gentleman, who had walked into his counting-house the day before, and-said, 
‘Scrooge and Marley’s, I believe?’ It sent a pang across his heart to think 
how this old gentleman would look upon him when they met; but he knew 
what path lay straight before him, and he took it. 

“*¢ My dear sir,’ said. Scrooge, quickening his pace, and taking the old 
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gentleman by both his hands. ‘How do you do? I hope you succeeded 
yesterday. It was very kind of you. A Merry Christmas to you, sir!’ 

“« Mr. Scrooge ?’ 

“«¢ Yes,’ said Scrooge, ‘ that is my name, and I fear it may not be pleasant 
to you. Allow me to ask your pardon. And will you have the goodness ’— 
here Scrooge whispered in his ear. 

““¢ Lord bless me !’ cried the gentleman, as if his breath were gone. ‘ My 
dear Mr. Scrooge, are you serious ?’ 

““< Tf you please,’ said Scrooge; ‘not a farthing less. A great many back 
payments are included in it, I assure you. Will you do me that favour ?’ 

“‘* My dear sir,’ said the other, shaking hands with him; ‘I don’t know 
what to say to such munifi— ’ 

“<Ton’t say anything, please,’ retorted Scrooge. ‘Come and see me. 
Will you come and see me ?” 

“<T] will!’ cried the old gentleman. And it was clear he meant to do it.” 
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There’s a change !—a moral trick of metamorphosis as astounding 
as any mechanical one in the Christmas Pantomimes!—the parish 
cage into a Refuge for the Destitute—Newgate into the Philanthropic 
—a Pawnbroker into a Samaritan—a Scrooge into a Samaritan !—a 
Nero overnight, a Titus in the morning ! 


“ But he was early at the office next morning. Oh he was early there. If 
he could only be there first, and catch Bob Cratchit coming late! That was 
the thing he had set his heart upon. 

“‘ And he did it; yeshe did! The clock struck nine. No Bob. A quarter 
past. No Bob. He was full eighteen minutes and a half behind his time. 
Scrooge sat with his door wide open, that he might see him come into 
the Tank. 

“‘ His hat was off before he opened the door ; his comforter too. He was 
on his stool in a jiffy ; driving away with his pen, as if he were trying to 
overtake nine o’clock. 

“‘“ Hallo!’ growled Scrooge, in his accustomed voice, as near as he could 
feign it. ‘What do you mean by coming here at this time of day ?’ 

*“*¢7’m very sorry, sir,” said Bob, ‘ I am behind my time.’ 

““* You are ?’ repeated Scrooge ; ‘ yes, I think you are. Step this way, if 
you please.’ 

““* It’s only once a year, sir,’ pleaded Bob, appearing from the Tank, ‘ it 
shall not be repeated ; I was making rather merry yesterday, sir.’ 

“* Now, I'll teli you what, my friend,’ said Scrooge, ‘I am not going to 
stand this sort of thing any longer. And, therefore, he continued, leaping 
from his stool, and giving Bob such a dig in the waistcoat, that he staggered 
back into the Tank again: ‘ and, therefore, I am about to raise your salary !’ 

“Bob trembled, and got a little nearer to the ruler. He had a momentary 
idea of knocking Scrooge down with it; holding him, and calling to the 
people in the court for help and a strait-waistcoat. 

“¢ A Merry Christmas, Bob !’ said Scrooge, with an earnestness that could 
not be mistaken, as he clapped him on the back. ‘ A merrier Christmas, 
Bob, my good fellow, than I have given you for many a year! {1’ll raise your 
salary, and endeavour to assist your struggling family, and we will discuss 
ee affairs this very afternoon over a Christmas bow] of smoaking bishop, 


ob!” 
If that is not the most wonderful Bowl of Bishop ever promised— 
the most marvellous promise ever made—there is nothing Extraordi- 
nary in this world except an occasional Gazette! How the miraculous 
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change was effected (it was not exactly by Faith, Hope, and Charity), 
by what spiritual Trio (not Gin, Rum, and Brandy) the Worldly Wise- 
man was converted into a Christian, must be unriddled by the book 
itself; and haply there shall come a change over the reader also, in the 
perusal. Ours is rather a selfish, luxurious age. ‘The world is too 
much with us”—there is too much abroad of a cold, calculating utili- 
tarianism, far too much of the hard harsh spirit of the money-grubber, 
who, being asked if he had ever done a good action in his life, replied, 
‘Yes, he once detected a woman in a sham fit.” 


ODE TO THE WYE, 


SUGGESTED BY A VISIT TO HAY, 


Ir on thy banks, fair Vaga, I could dwell, 
Yon fields, and fleecy flocks, my only care ; 
Soft would’st thou ceaseless murmur to my shell, 
For ever bright my tranquil spirit share. 


Ah no-—true symbol of a chequered life, 
Not thine to flow in smooth, unvaried song; 
Now tumbling, foaming, with tumultuous strife, 
Now pouring clear thy glassy tide along. 


Cradled on huge Plinlimmon’s craggy height, 
Dark, rugged toils, thy early youth assail ; 

Till in thy changeful course, subdued and bright, 
At length thou gently glid’st along the vale. 


What feats of valour, and what deeds of love, 
On thy famed banks awake the patriot’s fire ; 

Here fierce Glendowr amid his Britons strove, 
There Ross in triumph lifts her storied spire. 


Or where, in rude and solemn grandeur, sleep, 
Yon mouldering piles by time grey-mantled oer ; 
The light-arched fane, the castle-crested steep, 
That silent tell th’ eventful tales of yore. 


Yet these shall pass; while thou, fair Vaga, still, 
Unchecked, unwearied, pour'st thy ample stream ; 

Responsive murmuring to th’ Eternal will, 

That led thee forth, and bade thy waters gleam. 
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AN IRISH REBELLION. 


Ir is impossible to divine for what reason all mention of the outbreak 
alluded to in the following letter has been suppressed in the daily 
papers of either kingdom ; but whatever may have been the parpose of 
the journalists, the Rebellion described is, in the phrase of the Times, 
“A Great Fact.”—Ed. 


“ To Miss * * * * * * Shrewsbury, Shropshire. 


«“ My DEAR JANE, 
‘This cums hopin your well and cumfortable, which is 
more then I am or ever hope to be in this distracted country, Lord 
forgive me for repinin. But I wish I had married any wheres except 
to the Emerald Jem. My nerves is litterally shook to peaces, for won 
mite as well xpect to sleep in Sow Ameriky without Rockin by 
erthquakes, as to live in Ireland without Agitashuns. Its always in 
Convulshuns like a teething Babby ! 

‘‘ Sich mobbins & publick meetins, & violent speechifyins witch 
encourages murderin English, & marchins & counter marchins, & 
bonfires without Guys to them—®& blowin Horns, & Irish thretnin 
letters from men as cant rite to men as cant read. Sich squablings 
between Repeelers & No Repeelers, & Romans & Protestants, and 
exclusiv dealin, not like Mrs. Mullins at wist as used to deal all the 
Honners to herself, but not byin nuthin from noboddy except your 
own perswashun. Sich searchin for Harms & many factering Pikes 
and Repeel Wardins, & callin hard names, big Beggers, & mity big 
liers, and a surplus of rough uns, and a lion in blood Langwage & 
religun,—and as they've bilt a grate Hall for Irish Concilliashun there 
will be fighten of course. In witch case Lord help us, for when it comes 
to Battle royal, an Irish Justis always throws up his commission & 
his Hat along with it rayther then keep the peace! O Jane never 
never never marry into Ireland. Singleness is better than Dublin. 

“Thank goodness I’me not a Saxon but from Shropsheer, or my days 
wouldn’t be long in the Land. Wat the Saxons has dun to displease 
the Irish xcept desertin from Boney at the Battle of Lipsick is more 
then I know, but they are as bitter as Bark agin the hole race. This 
very blessid mornin there was poor Patrick Maguire the tailor was 
shillallid amost into nine parts of a man for only havin a peace of cloth 
in his winder marked Saxony superfine. Its shockin to stir up sich 
nashunal anymositties between cristians. For my own part altho I am 
a English woman I dont hate Ireland and indeed was once quite attached 
to the country being stuck fast up to my middle in a Bog. 

‘¢ Then theres party cullers. Sum of them runnin as mad at Orange 
as a bull at scarlet, because King William of Orange was a Dutchman 
and wanted to introdeuce Hollands instid of Wisky. And so they must 
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upset poor Widder Grady & her baskit into the gutter for sellin 
Oranges instied of Greens & others agin cant abide Green—so you 
cant even suit your complexion xcept by goin in Newtral Tint like a 
Quaker. But that cums of leaving my own country for an Island sur- 
rounded as I may say with hot Warter and witch sum mornin I may get 
up and find repeeled off to the Continent and a next to France. Or 
wats wus simpathisin off to Ameriky. But before sich a repeel I hope 
I shall be Repeeld to my grave! As may be I may be eithir pitch forkt 
to deth by a Protistant rebel or shot by a Poppish one with a barrelful 
of slugs. But who can expect behaving as armless as Doves as Doctor 
Watts says in a country where a Pigeon House means a place full of sogers. 

« As to my Husband insted of bein a cumfit in my allarms hes quite 
the Reverse, wat with his repeel pollytics & his Irish blud which is 
so easy set up he never goes out to spend an evenin & meet his 
frends but I look to see him cum home with a black eye or a pugnashus 
Nose,—if he ant sent sudden to heaven with a holy Head. Witch is 
rather alarmin for if thats his Friendship wat will his love be if it ever 
cums to Blows. Praps its sumthing in the soil for they do say you 
may no a real Irish tater by its havin black eyes. How sumever 
fighten & shillallyin is meat & drink to the Natives. But its his 
pollyticks as scars me out of my sensis. O if you could only hear him 
talk of goin to the Skaffold as he will sum day without his Hod—& 
crackin every Crown in the Wurld for the cause of Irish poverty he 
says is soverins raining over it, in short sich speeches as must be 
Ketchd up, for State Persecutions, if luckly there wasnt so menny all 
talking in the same stile, for Strong languige is one of their Weak- 
nesses. And witch is why they praps want to have a Parliment of 
their own, fcr as to the Hous of Communs they say theres nothin Irish 
about it xcept a Speaker as dont speak. And so I supose they will 
have a Parliment in Collige Green, or else the Fifteen Akers witch is 
a better Place to pair off in. For you know theyre dredful Duelists 
& always so reddy for challengin, if you only look hard at a deaf 
Irishman he considders it a callin out, Not but wat theyre a generus 
Pepel otherways as well as in fighting and would give away their last 
Rap in the wurld wether in munny or a stick, & whether a stick with 
a stick or with a pike. And I must say very gallant to the sects, even 
poor Thady when he’s overcum by his Licker and sees dubble, Oh 
Nelly, says he, its a trate entirely it is to see two of your swate purty 
Faces insted of one. Witch is all very well in the way of comple- 
mentin but whats it all Wuth when it cums to Pollyticks if he wants to 
repuddiate me like an Amerikan Det, and repeel all Unions between 
the English & the Irish. But a Marrige is a Marrige, & nayther 
him nor Mister O Daniel O Connel with Mr. Ray and Mr. Steel into 
the Bargin can get quit of three Axes & the Halter. Witch reminds 
me of the prejudis agin English males, I mean to say the Crole 
Coaches. Wat I suspects they wants is busses to jine on to their 
Blunders. For theres shockin reports about a Genral risin with the 
lark some mornin in the disturbed distrix. I supose the Peep o’day 
Boys, & sum plot gettin up. There certainly has been seizers of arms, 
& sum talk of Rebecca cummin over to giv léssons in levellin "Pikes, 
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& they do say theres an unkommun stickin of Pigs by way of 
practisin for civil War. Likewise Rock letters, & as to land you mite 
as well take Leasis of the Goodwin Sands. ‘There is poor Patrick 
Dolan, but I must call him Pat in futer for they’ve burnt his rick. 
Well he’s as good as killd, for he’s a prescribed man. And all for wat? 
Why for havin a cow as wouldn’t toss up with the Procter for the 
Tithes. To be shure as Thady says there’s a Commisshun appinted 
to enquire how Irishmen hold their own, But wat’s the use of a Com- 
misshun to inquire out wat we all know beforehand namely that if so 
be every farmer in Ireland gives up his farm, the only Tennant left will. 
be the Lord Left-tenant. 

“What a friteful state of Things! Propperty not safe nor life 
nayther for if your killd the murderer always gets an Irish allibi 
witch is being in two other Places at the time. No law—no justis— 
no nothing. And in such an age as ours for all sorts of larning. 
Looking from England at Ireland, who would believe he sees the 
Eighteenth sentry enlitened by Gas! But sumboddy’s cum—Sergent. 
Flanigan. 

‘OQ Jane, wat news for the poor Ile of Hearin! I ort to say hes a 
Sergent in the Cunstabulabulary Force and as sich knows every thing 
—®& he says there’s a breaking out at sum place that- begins with 
Killin; its only a small Villige, but you knowvery bad erupshuns begins 
with little spots. I was too flurrid to ketch the particiers, but theres, 
a reglar rebellion, & Lord nose how many thowsand Irish all harmed 
with sithes a-going to take the field. And theyre to take Dublin & 
to plowup the Fenix Park & repeal King Williams statute, & raise 
the Pigeon House down to the ground. In short he says the Police 
apprehends every thing thats bad. Theres news and Thady not come 
home yet! If hejines the disinfected I shall be misrable. I must go 
and look up Thady, so Adeu in haste, 


“ Your luving Sister, 
‘“ELLINOR * * * *,” 


“P.S. Thady yap come in dredfully up in his spirrits, witch con- 
firms the truth. He is as close as wax tho about it, & only says its a 
grate Day for Ireland, but theres rebelling in his very looks, & the way 
he wistles & snaps. his fingers, and walks up & down the room like 
Marchin & keeping step. He longs & means he does to jine in the 
skrimmage, & lord help him if he does wether he gets shot or 
slashed or took Prisonner for the Law never spares Inn Serjeants. If 
he does jine them I shall go mad. But wat am I to do for hes as 
willful & hobstinate as an Irish Pig, witch wont be driv in the right 
road & witch makes their Pork so dangerus to eat its so apt to go 
the wrong way. 

“« P.S.S. More allarms! Sich drummins & fifing, and trumpiting, 
and prancing of horses, & rumblin of cannons, And Thady rubbing 
his hands & grinning & looking happy enuff to drive one delirius! O 
Jane, never marry intoa civil warring Fammily! And wats wus, he 
wont listen to a janting Car to go off with tho we're sitting as I may 
say on Barrils of Gunpowder & red hot Pokers!” | 
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No. II. 


From the same to the same. 


“ DEAR JANE.—This is to say I am safe & well. No thenks to 
the Rebeling for the very day after I rit my last it broke out. But 
Guvernment having had timly notis the Millitary was all Mustard, 
and very strong. And no dout would have committed dredful slorter 
of the pore miss guided cretures, if they hadn’t been misgided them- 
selves by a traterus wretch as undertook to lead them the rite road. 
Insted of witch he led them clean contrary into a peacable common 
full of geese & asses so that nothin actionable took place xcept givin 
the guide a sound floggin. If the sogers had quarterd him on the 
spot it would have served him rite, But thenk Provedins wat was ment 
for our ruin was our preservin! It seems wen the rebbels cum to 
Donny Brook they halted & drew up in order of Battel for a fite with 
the troops witch in course did not arive. You may gudge how that 
tride their Irish tempers & in partickler in such a famus spot for fiting 
and connected with Shillallyin Associations ever since the creation. 
So after waitin as long as they could & no signs of a skrimmage till 
their patience was wore out entirely with the disapintment, the Rebbels 
fell a fiting among themselves, the rite wing agin the left, & then 
both jining together atackt the center boddy & gave each other sich 
routs & got so dissipated that they quite defeated themselves, & so 
there’s an end of the Irish Rebellion. Praise goodness Thady wasn’t 
there, having a Job on a house top, and I took away the ladder. 


“Tam, dear Susan, 
“ Your loving Sister, 


“Eimer. * * * * 


EPIGRAM 


ON THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE STATUES IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


Ir Nelson looks down on a couple of Kings, 
However it pleases the Loyals ; 

’Tis after the fashion of nautical things, 

A Sky-scraper over the Royals. 
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A SONG FOR THE MILLION. ° 


ON WILHEM’S METHOD. 


TuHere’s a Music aloft in the air 

As if Cherubs were humming a song, 

Now it’s high, now it’s low, here and there, 

There's a Harmony floating along ! 

While the steeples are loud in their joy, 

To the tune of the bells’ ring-a-ding, 

Let us chime in a peal, one and all, 

For we all should be able to sing 
Hullahbaloo ! 


We are Chartists, Destructives and rogues, 

We are Radicals, Tories, and Whigs, 

We are Churchmen, Dissenters, what not, 

We are asses, curs, monkeys and pigs, 

But in spite of the slanderous names 

Partisans on each other will fling, 

Tho’ in concord we cannot agree, 

Yet we all in a chorus may sing 
Hullahbaloo ! 


We-may not have a happy New Year, 

Be perplex’d by all possible ills— 

Find the bread and the meat very dear, 

And be troubled with very hard bills— 

Yet like linnets, cock-robins and wrens, 

Larks, and nightingales joyous in Spring, 

Or the finches saluting their hens, 

Sure we all should be able to sing 
Hullahbaloo | 


We may have but a Lilliput purse, 

And the change in the purse very small, 
And our notes may not pass at the Bank, 
But they're current at Exeter Hall ! 
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Then a fig for foul weather and fogs ! 

And whatever Misfortune may bring, 

If we go to the dogs—like the dogs 

In a pack we are able to sing! 
Hullahbaloo ! 


Though the coat may be worn with a badge— 
Or the kerchief no prize for a prig— 
Or the shirt never sent to the wash— 
There’s the Gamut for little and big ! 
O then come, rich and poor, young and old, 
For of course it’s a very fine thing, 
Spite of Misery, Hunger, and cold, 
That we all are so able to sing, 

Hullahbaloo ! 


There are Demons to worry the rich, 
There are monsters to torture the poor, 
There’s the Worm that will gnaw at the heart, 
There’s the Wolf that will come to the door! 
We may even be short of the cash 
For the tax to a queen or a king, 
And the broker may sell off our beds, 
But we still shall be able to sing 

Hullahbaloo ! 


There’s Consumption to wither the weak, 

There are fevers that humble the stout— 

A disease may be rife with the young, 

Or a pestilence walking about— 

Desolation may visit our hives, 

And old Death’s metaphorical sting 

May dispose of the dearest of wives, 

But we all shall be able to sing 
Hullahbaloo ! 


We may farm at a very high rent, 
And with guano manure an inch deep, 
We may sow, whether broadcast or drill, 


And have only the whirlwind to reap ; 
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All our corn may be spoil’d in the ear, 
And our barns be ignited by Swing, 
And our sheep may die off with the rot, 
But we all shall be able to sing 
Hullahbaloo ! 











































Our acquaintance may cut us direct, 

Even Love may become rather cold, 

And a Friend of our earlier years 

May look shy at the coat that is old: 

We may not have a twig ora straw, 

Not a reed where affection may cling, 

Not a dog for our love, or a cat, 

But we still shall be able to sing 
Hullahbaloo ! 


Some are pallid with watching and want, 
Some are burning with blushes of shame ; 
Some have lost all they had in the world, 
And are bankrupts in honour and name. 
Some have wasted a fortune in trade— 
And by going at all in the ring, 
Some have lost e’en a voice in the House ; 
But they all will be able to sing 
Hullahbaloo ! 


Some are deep in the Slough of Despond, 

And so sick of the burthen of life, 

That they dream of leaps over a bridge, 

Of the pistol, rope, poison and knife; 

To the Temples of Riches and Fame 

We are not going up in a string ; 

And to some even Heaven seems black, 

But we all shall be able to sing 
Hullahbaloo ! 


We may give up the struggle with Care, 
And the last little hope that would stop, 
We may strive with a Giant Despair— 

From the very blue sky we may drop, 
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By some sudden bewildering blow 
Stricken down like a bird on the wing,— 
Or with hearts breaking surely and slow— 
But we all shall be able to sing 
Hullahbaloo ! 


Oh! no matter how wretched we be, 

How ill-lodg’d, or ill-clad, or ill-fed, 

And with only one tile for a roof, 

That we carry about on the head : 

We may croak with a very bad cold, 

Or a throat that’s as dry as a ling,-- 

There’s the Street or the Stage for us all, 

For we all shall be able to sing 
Hullahbaloo ! 


There’s a Music aloft in the air, 

As if Cherubs were humming a song, 

Now it’s high, now it’s low, here and there, 

There’s a Harmony floating along ! 

While the steeples are loud in their joy, 

To the tune of the bells’ ring-a-ding, 

Let us chime in a peal, one and all, 

For we all should be able to sing 
Hullahbaloo ! 


THE REGULAR AND THE IRREGULAR DRAMA. 


A wRITER in the Times lately attributed the decline of the public taste 
for Theatrical Exhibitions to the superiority of the Dramatic Scenes, 
serious and comic, which are so admirably got up and performed daily 
in the Bankruptcy Courts, the Old Bailey, Guildhall, Westminster Hall, 
the Police Offices, the Courts of Conscience, and other Houses, major 
and minor, in London and the Provinces. And there is certainly some 
truth in the theory; for the snatches of Tragedy, Comedy, and Farce, 
furnished by such places, are much more interesting and amusing, and 
infinitely more instructive than the pieces fabricated by most of our 
modern play-wrights. Some of the Judges and Counsel show quite as 
“ fiery off” as any stars on the boards, and the Jurors, common or 
G2 
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special, are quite as clever and entertaining as the walking gentlemen 
The want of music and dancing in the places alluded to, makes them 
less strong in Opera and the Ballet, and Her Majesty’s Theatre, in the 
Haymarket, prospers accordingly, from the absence of competition. 
The Police offices, however, are powerfulrivals to the Adelphi, Surrey, 
&c., in pieces of strong and sometimes very domestic interest, the plots 
of which are duly recorded in some of the daily prints:—and Melo- 
drama flourishes at the Sessions-house and in the Inquest-room. Here 
and there a Coroner is also a very respectable performer in the funny 
line; and Constables, Beadles, and Bumpkin witnesses are capital low 
comedians. 

How far it might be practicable to retrieve the fortunes of the Patent 
Theatres, by allowing a certain portion of the public business to be 
transacted on the stage, is left for the Proprietors to discuss with the 
Lord Chamberlain; nothing else, probably, will ever raise the shares 
of either to a profitable premium—for, who would pay to sit at their 
fictitious shows, when he might, gratis, see such exhibitions of real 
life elsewhere, and listen to the genuine dialogue of human nature? 
Here is a brief example :— 


MISAPPREHENSION. 


A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


ScenE.—A Club Room at the Hare and Hounds. At the table sits the county 
Coroner with his Clerk. The Jurors are arranged round the board. The 
Constable, &c. fill the background. T1motHy GUBBINS, a witness, is under 
examination. 


Cor. Did you know the defunct ? 

Wit. Who’s he? 

Cor. Why, the dead man. 

Wit. Yes. 

‘or. Intimately ? 

Wit. Wery. 

Cor. How often have you been in company with him? 

Wit. Ony once. 

Cor. And do you call that intimately ? 

Wit. Yes—for he were wery drunk, and I were wery drunk—and 
that made us like two brothers. 

Cor. Who recognised the body? 

Wit. Jack Adams. 

Cor. How did he recognise him ? 

Wit. By standing un on his head to let the water run out. 

Cor. I mean how did he know him ? 

Wit. By his plush jacket. 

Cor. Anything else? 

Wit. No: only his face were so swelled, his own mother wouldn’t 
have knowed him. , 
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Cor. Then how did you know him ? 

Wit. "Cause I warn’t his mother. | Applause in court. 

Cor. What do you consider the cause of his death ? 

Wit. Drownding in course. 

Cor. Was any attempt made to resuscitate him ? 

Wit. Yes. 

Cor. How? 

Wit. We sarched his pockets. 

Cor. I mean did you try to bring him to? 

Wit. Yes—to the public house. 

Cor. I mean to recover him ? 

Wit. No. We warn’t told to. 

Cor. Did you ever suspect the deceased of mental alienation ? 

Wit. Yes—the whole village suspected un. 

Cor. Why? 

Wit. That he alienated one of the Squire’s pigs. 

Cor. You misunderstand me. I alluded to mental aberration. 

Wit. Some thinks he was. 

Cor. On what grounds ? 

Wit. I believe they belonged to Squire Waters. 

Cor. Pshaw. I mean was he mad? 

Wit. Sartenly. 

Cor. What, devoid of reason ? 

Wit. He had no reason to drown himself as I know of. 

Cor. That will do, Sir. (To the Jury.) Gentlemen, you have heard 
the evidence, and will consider of your verdict. 

Foreman. Your worship, we are all of one mind. 

Cor. Well—what is it ? 

Foreman. We don’t mind what. We're agreeable to anything your 
Worship pleases. 

Cor. No, gentlemen,—I have no right to dictate,—you had better 
consult together. 

Foreman. We have, your Worship, afore we came, and were all 
unanimous. 

Cor. I am happy to hear it, gentlemen. (Zo the Clerk.) Mr. Dicks, 
take down the verdict. Now then, gentlemen. 

Foreman. Why, then, your Worship, it’s ‘* Justifiable Suicide ;” but 
begs to recommend to mercy ;—and hopes we shall be allowed our 
expenses. 











SKIPPING. 
A fAvstery. 





Little Children skip, 
The rope so gaily gripping, 
Tom and Harry, 
Jane and Mary, 
Kate, Diana, 
Susan, Anna, 
All are fond of skipping! 


The Grasshoppers all skip, 
The early dew-drop sipping, 
Under, over, 
Bent and clover, 
Daisy, sorrel, 
Without quarrel, 
All are fond of skipping. 


The tiny Fairies skip, 
At midnight softly tripping, 
Puck and Peri, 
Never weary, 
With an antic, 
Quite romantic, 
All are fond of skipping. 


The little Boats they skip, 

Beside the heavy Shipping, 
While the squalling 
Winds are calling, 
Falling, rising, 
Rising, falling, 

All are fond of skipping. 
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The pale Diana skips, 
The silver billows tipping, 
With a dancing 
Lustre glancing 
To the motion 
Of the ocean— 

All are fond of skipping ! 


The little Flounders skip, 
When they feel the dripping ; 
Scorching, frying, 
Jumping, trying 
If there is not 
Any shying, 
All are fond of skipping ! 


The very Dogs they skip, 

While threatened with a whipping, 
Wheeling, prancing, 
Learning dancing 
To a measure, 

What a pleasure ! 

All are fond of skipping! 


The little Fleas they skip, 
And nightly come a nipping 

Lord and Lady, 

Jude and Thady, 

In the night 

So dark and shady — 
All are fond of skipping ! 


The Autumn Leaves they skip, 
When blasts the trees are stripping ; 
Bounding, whirling, 
Sweeping, twirling, 
And in wanton 
Mazes curling, 


All are fond of skipping! 
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The Apparitions skip, 
Some mortal grievance ripping, 
Thorough many 

A crack and cranny, 
And the keyhole 
Good as any— 

All are fond of skipping! 


But oh! how Readers skip, 
In heavy volumes dipping ! 
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All are fond of skipping ! 


A PRACTICAL JOKE. 


Brack, White, and Brown, were young men; in some respects 
very young—the two first especially, for they were inexperienced, 
thoughtless, and giddy, to a great many degrees beyond the average. 
Bat they were generous, warm-hearted fellows, notwithstanding, and 
would rather have had a toothache apiece, than have given pain, wil- 
fully, to man, woman, or child,—to horse, dog, or cat. 

The trio lived together in the same boarding-house, more like 
brothers than friends, united in everything but one,—a desperate pas- 
sion for Miss Theodora Wilmot. ‘That was Brown’s secret, in which 
the other two young men, however, went partners; and many a rally- 
ing the lover had to bear on the subject from his heart-whole 
companions. 

‘* He jests at scars who never felt a wound.” 


But, like Benedict, the inamorato was too far gone in love for “a 
whole college of witcrackers to flout him out of his humour.” With 
such a flame as he had in his bosom, burning as he did, one of Love’s 
martyrs, he might well despise a few squibs; besides, the wags would 
give over when he was once married. But there was the rub: he was 
one of the most shy and diffident of mankind—the most bashful 
bachelor that ever blushed all the shades of mauvaise honte, from a 
warm flesh colour up to a rose damask—the most shrinking of all the 
race of the Sensitives. How could such a man propose? A thousand 
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times he determined to break the ice, but the ice always broke him. 
A million times at least he resolved to speak his mind, but first his 
speech went out of his mind, and then his mind seemed to go out of 
itself, it was so mad at the failure. At all other times boiling, broil- 
ing, frying, burning, piping hot, salamandered till done brown by the 
warmth of his affection, and eloquent as a-young barrister alone in his 
own chambers, in the presence of the lady his blood ran as cold, and his 
tongue was as dumbfounded, as if the Circean enchantress had actually 
transformed him into a cod-fish. His very passion seemed to have 
died suddenly, and left him to stand Mute at the door. 

If Miss Wilmot would but have helped him out with a leading ques- 
tion, such as whether he was ever in love, or, if that was too bold for her 
delicate nature, how he liked such a song as “Crudel,” or “Come 
live with me and be my love ;” if she had only looked at him a little 
less like the ladies at Madame Tussaud’s—had she merely seemed to 
understand his case—but no; she was either naturally ignorant of his 
symptoms, or wilfully, like Aberfeldie, when he said to a fanciful 
patient, who hinted something about ossification,— 

“ Young man, bring me your heart, on a plate, and I'll tell you 
what’s the matter with it.” 

In vain he tried the usual expedients with which bashful young men 
seek to reinforce their resolves; his case was beyond brandy. If he 
had seen a double Miss Wilmot, it would only have turned him into 
two codfish, instead of one. In vain taking a hint from Schiller’s 
“ Fight with the Dragon,” he dressed up a lay figure of the Lady, for 
his courage to practise on—he never succeeded beyond the rehearsal. 
When he came on he was damned. Poor Brown! 

In the meantime his two friends, whether pitying his condition, or for 
the sport’s sake, tried their utmost te egg him on; but it was anything 
but egging a game chicken. Like some vicious horses, the more he was 
urged forward, the more he backed—or jibbed off the road—or turned 
short round and bolted. They even offered to go with him and help 
him, in the legal phrase, in delivering the declaration, or to propose for 
him by proxy ; but to both proposals he gave a decided negative. There 
seemed no chance, in fact, of his ever offering himself to the lady’s 
acceptance, except by a posthumous bequest. Black suggested this 
course, and White offered, with Black’s assistance, to draw up the will, 
but Brown, as usual, would not accede to the proposition, and deter- 
mined to die intestate, in spite of the additional duty on the adminis- 
tration. 

At last, it occurred to his two backers, that perhaps the appearance of 
a rival in the field might induce their man to rush into the ring, and 
accordingly, in the absence of any real competitor, they invented one, 
as formidable a Heart-catcher in personal graces and accomplishments 
as ever was manufactured for a novel. A six foot fellow in his stock- 
ings,— White even estimated his height at another inch taller—and then 
such black glossy ringlets, and black eyes, with an aquiline nose, and 
a finely-chiselled mouth, and a capital chin, and such an exquisite com- 
plexion, and what a noble bust, and yet so quiet and gentlemanly ; for 
Black and White, to avoid inconsistency, agreed to describe their 
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imaginary hero from a certain figure in a certain hairdresser’s window. 
And the bait took. Brown metaphorically swallowed his rival, ringlets | 
and all—how happy could he have done so in reality. 

Poor Brown! If that phantom had been a diabolical one, such as is 
said to haunt and torture the consciences of guilty mortals, it could not 
have caused him more perturbation. He thought of him, talked of 
him, swore, but trembled at him, shot at him, fenced at him, got the 
best and then the worst of him, and above all, he dreamt of him. His 
nights were terrible—for go where he would, and especially if walking, 
rowing, sailing, dancing, singing, declaring his love, or even saluting 
Miss Wilmot, there was the odious rival, turning the duet to a trio, or 
taking her other arm, protesting in her other ear, squeezing her other 
hand—zounds !—kissing her other cheek! That was unendurable; so 
to it they went, foot and fist, tooth and nail, shovel and poker, hammer 
and tongs, swords, pistols, and blunderbusses, rugging, riving, kicking, 
smashing, stabbing, shooting, wrestling on the ground, up and down, 
over and over, biting each other like dogs, till the Brown one’s teeth 
were entangled with the vile ringlets—at Jeast, as he found upon 
waking, with the fleece of the blanket ! 

What a life it was! Death at the stake would have been preferable 
whether the stake was tender or not. Annihilation would have been 
still better, provided always that the rival was annihilated along with 
‘him—like an “ infinite deal of nothing!” Why had he ever been at all ! 

In the mean time a solitary gleam of comfort sometimes visited him. 
‘From a cause that may be guessed, Black and White, whilst eloquent 
in praise of the face and chest of the handsome pretender, were uncon- 
sciously rather silent about the rest of his figure, in particular never 
saying a word of his legs. Perhaps they were bowed, like Bacchus’s, 
from riding cock-horse on a barrel, perhaps knock-kneed, like the 
baker’s, or unnaturally short—a happy idea! Brown jumped at it, and 
indulged it, till in fancy he had twisted the lower limbs of his rival into 
a brace of right and left corkscrews, with a pair of club feet. That 
decided him. He resolved to walk with his own legs straight to the 
lady’s house, to kneel, to throw himself, if necessary, at her feet, and 
with as much advantage as possible display his crural members, and hint 
that there were men who were only fit to approach a fair lady by jump- 
ing inasack. Away he went: but first he communicated a hint of 
his purpose to his two friends, swaggering not a little, in his utter 
ignorance of the share they had in screwing him up to the desperate 
pitch. Of course Black and White laughed in their sleeves; but they 
said nothing but what was equivalent to a pat on the back, or the 
policeman’s “ move on.” 

“Good bye,” shouted White; “remember faint heart never won 
fair lady.” 

“ Nora brown one, either,” bawled Black. 

‘“‘ She’s mine!” shrieked Brown, cutting a caper with his right leg, 
and flourishing one arm above his hat, like a colonel at the head of the 
forlorn hope, going to storm a fort—for example, Badajos. And no 
hero could have borne himself more bravely, for a few rods, poles, or 
perches—but then he faltered—then rallied—then wavered—and then 
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marched on again. For whenever he thought of Miss Wilmot he 
lingered, but then he remembered the rival, and that spurred him for- 
ward ; and sometimes he thought of both together, which brought him 
to a stand still, that he might stamp a little, and vow vengeance a 
little, and shake his fist a good deal at some unconscious cow, or inno- 
cent donkey, or still more innocent empty air. No man ever went so 
many paces to the mile, besides occasionally going no pace at all. But 
the slowest coach, even if you lock one wheel, will get to somewhere at 
last, or still further, and on the same principle, at so many minutes to 
what-you-please o’clock, the peripatetic lover arrived at the door of his 
lady-love, and raised his hand towards the lion’s head, his heart, though, 
forestalling him, and with a rapid series of little thumps and big ones, 
giving as good an imitation as human heart can, of a footman’s thun- 
dering double knock. His hand tried to copy it, but it was a cad 
bungle, for after two or three little uncertain, unmeaning taps, as if the 
wind had done it, and then a pause, he let the iron knob fall with a 
loud abrupt bang as if it had burnt his fingers. The moment after- 
wards he repented, and wished there was such a thing as unknocking, 
as well as unbuttoning or unpicking; but the irrevocable sound went 
its course through the hall and down the kitchen stairs, and through the 
ear of John Footman, till it playeda tattoo on its drum. And so John 
went up the stairs, and through the hall, and opened the door, catching 
Mr. Brown in the very act of turning away, to sneak off, as the mere 
perpetrator of a run-away knock. What an abominably fast Footman! 
If he had but stopped to yawn, and stretch, and inquire, was that the 
knocker? through the regular three times of asking—but there he was, 
and there was no escape from him. So Mr. Brown walked in, or 
rather stumbled over the threshold, and having stropped his shoes on 
the mat, from heel to point, for at least two minutes, and hung up his 
hat twice, for the first time it fell down-——without his catching it,—well, 
after that, having first had a tedious attack of influenza, he pocketed his 
handkerchief again,—and at last—what a nasty short nervous cough he 
had, with a sort of an aguish fit from coming over the Flats—at last he 
got up the drawing-room stairs, heard his name announced and a hive 
of bees swarming at the same time—saw a carpet, then a ceiling, and 
then a table with two candles dancing on it, apparently for the amuse- 
ment of Miss Wilmot. She was alone, and as he wished to be alone 
with her, so we leave him. 

In the meantime Black and White, over their tea, discussed the 
chances for and against the success of the wooer, and settled that the 
odds were something like all St. George’s, Hanover Square to a Dis- 
senting chapel in his favour. In reality he was rather well looking 
than otherwise, with an elegant figure, a good address, and pleasing 
manners—such a person as few young ladies, if disengaged, would be 
likely to refuse. And as to any rival, they had never heard of or 
seen any trace of one, except the fellow with the black ringlets, and of 
him only his figure-head. It was a favourable sign besides, that Brown’s 
visit was such a long one: hour struck after hour, but he did not return 
—how could he? Doubtless, having told his love, he had extorted a 
mutual confession in return, and was enjoying that sweet confidence 
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between young hearts, for which the Longest. Day and a bittock would 
hardly seem long enough ! 

Nine! Ten! Eleven! and still he came not—nor yet at Twelve— 
when the pair determined to wait no longer, but to return to their beds. 
In the way to their rooms they had to pass Brown's chamber, the door 
of which stood wide open,—and amongst other prominent objects within, 
Black’s eye was attracted by a very large stout hook projecting from a 
beam on the wall. The hint was enough. In his own room he kept 
a stout cord, to escape by from his first-floor window, in case of fire. 
This rope he fetched, made a slip noose in it, most scientifically, and 
then fastened the other end to the hook. White looked on, till the 
apparatus was complete, and then with the burnt end of a stick, inscribed 
on the wall— 

“FOR A REJECTED LOVER. 


It was a capital joke, to judge by the amount of their laughter, but 
White suddenly turned rather grave. “Suppose,” said he, “ that by 
any chance she should refuse him—he will perhaps take it in dudgeon, 
—and besides, he would be terribly cut up, poor fellow, and I should be 
sorry to vex him.” | 

‘Not he!” said Black. ‘*She is sure to have him, and he will 
return in such raptures, that the worst joke in the world would seem 
the best in it, and set him crowing like acock! But he will want some- 
thing to throw himself off from”’—and with a chuckle he pushed a 
chair immediately under the rope. The friends then shook hands, bade 
each other good night, and went to bed,—and from bed to sleep, as 
sound as tops. Black dreamt of nothing: White had a vision of 
Brown’s wedding, and that he fell in love with the bridesmaid; but all 
the amenities of the dream gradually vanished, till after several obscure 
entanglements he found himself tied neck and heels with that infernal 
cord. But that was not the worst—by-and-bye the rope seemed to 
become endowed with life, and began twisting about him like a serpent, 
now encircling one limb, then another, then tightly compressing. his 
chest and lungs till he could hardly breathe, and finally coiling round 
his throat so tightly that he felt all but strangled. In short, he suffered 
under a terrible nightmare. 

It was nearly two in the morning before Brown came home. He let 
himself in with his key, crept up to his bed-room, and struck a light. 
What a face it flashed upon ! Haggard and pale as death! His eyes 
were hollow, and his blue lips quivered as if with intense cold. The 
skirts of his coat were torn; his pantaloons, up to the knees, were 
stained with mud. Never did human wretch look so utterly forlorn ! 
He had been rejected—somewhat harshly—by the lady; and with a 
crushed heart had hurried out into the Waste, a type of the wide world 
to him, over the dreary Flats. .He had rambled, at random, through 
mire, and marsh, and thicket—unable to confront a human face—to. 
bear the sound of the human voice. Poor fellow! What long distract- 
ing hours he must have spent thus; darker in hope than the night— 
colder at heart than its wintry wind. At last some dubious impulse 
had led him home; perhaps to seek the consolations of friendship ; the 
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sympathy of those two, the very two, who had unconsciously prepared 
for him such a pang! For all at once his eye glanced on the rope, and 
the mocking inscription. 

Oh! what trivial things determine the greatest turns of a mortal’s 
destiny ! Many a man, doubtless, in the first frenzy of despair or dis- 
appointment, has contemplated suicide—but some deliberation on the 
mode, and the absence of the means, have afforded time for reflection 
and repentance. If that fatal rope had not been there, ready fixed— 
the noose prepared :—if even the chair had been to fetch,—a minute 
gained, one precious minute might have sufficed for the birth of a 
better thought :—that petty fragment of time might have influenced the 
fate of a soul for eternity—but there was, alas! no such saving pause | 
Unexpectedly probed to the quick in the recent wound, the anguish 
was too keen for a brain already maddened by mental agony—the doomed 
man, muttering the stinging motto, stepped on the seat, seized the 
rope—opened the noose; put his head through it; clused his eyes, 
clasped his hands; kicked away the chair -and that was a 
Practical Joke. 





A DISCOVERY IN ASTRONOMY. 


One day—I had it from a hasty mouth 

Accustom’d to make many blunders daily, 

And therefore will not name, precisely, South, 
Herschell, or Baily— 

But one of those great men who watch the skies, 

With all their rolling, winking eyes, 

Was looking at that Orb whose ancient God 

Was patron of the Ode, and Song, and Sonnet, 

When thus he musing cried —* It’s very odd 

That no Astronomer of all the squad 

Can tell the nature of those spots upon it !” 


‘¢ Lord, master!” muttered John, a liveried elf, 
“To wonder so at spots upon the sun ! 
I’ll tell you what he’s done— 
Freckled hisself !” * 












THE POST-OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY FOR 1844.* 


“ WHEN Adam delved and Eve span,” among all the things whereof 
they little thought, the least was a Post Office London Directory, 
comprising no end of names, instructing folk in all manner of ways, 
and putting people (as they do in schools and on railways) into all 
sorts of classes. In this huge volume, numerous as are the names, 
every one of them is a marked man or woman; and even the most 
courtly are here, like Charity children and policemen, each separately 
and particularly lettered and numbered. Lords and leather-sellers, 
physicians and pork-butchers, milliners and millwrights, are all regu- 
larly ticketed here, cheek by jowl, like fellowship-porters. In vain 
can the most dainty exclusive hope to escape from the enormous 
circle of society into which her Majesty’s Postmaster-general has here 
introduced him. No master of the ceremonies could be so careful 
to exclude the nobodies as the Postmaster-general to include all the 
bodies, including “Mr. Martin Body, timber merchant, Lower Salis- 
bury Place, Lock’s Fields”; and to show that his lively volume is 
not “a corporation without a soul,” he has animated page 924 with a 
couple of “ Souls” from Finsbury, and page 923 with two from Alderman- 
bury. But since he has thus hospitably “brought them together,” 
at Christmas time, it must be admitted that due care has been taken 
in telling them off again conveniently into the different parts of this 
biblical mansion. It may, however, be as well to give the compilers 
of such a useful tome a hint of an improvement which may serve 
to facilitate the reference to each particular class. It is this. Let 
each have a distinct colour stained on the edge, as is done with 
French works of a similar character. Thus, the Law Directory might 
have a black edge, the Court Directory red, the Physic Directory blue, 
&c. Any one then wanting to refer, could, guided by the colour, 
instantly open the volume at. the particular part he required. 

We cannot clese this notice without referring to an omission 
which we regard as personal and quite unaccountable in a literary man 
like the Postmaster-general. Under the letter A we found “artists” 
and “ awl-blade-makers,” but we looked in vain for “authors.” Oh 
Col. Maberley, Col. Maberley, could you not find a local habitation 
for Selves and Co. in your bills of mortality? Are we indeed become 
a “dead letter” in your office? Do you really regard us as defunct ; 
or, because Grub Street is grubbed up, that we are removed to some 
terra incognita, some bourn, not mentioned in Bourne’s Gazetteer, 
whence no traveller returns ? What! since the Penny Postage reform, 
has an increase of letters really produced a decrease of authors? There 
must be something wrong in your book, Col. Maberley, which you 
must reform altogether before Ist January, 1845. 








* Post-Office London Directory for 1844. W. Kelly & Co. 











REAL RANDOM RECORDS. 


(T0 THE EDITOR.) 


Srr,—I do not know whether it has ever occurred to you, but it 
has struck me very forcibly, that the reminiscences of a bad memory 
might be quite as amusing, if not so instructive, as those of a good one. 
Certainly, some of the things published under the titles of Recollec- 
tions, Records, Reminiscences, Retrospectives, &c. &c., have been 
extremely dull and tame; so much so as to make one wish that the 
authors, like Peter Pindar’s George the Third, had remembered to 
forget them. For my part, I confess I set very little value on the 
historical embalming of mere names and dates; regarding them like 
preserved mummies, as rather dry matters of fact. At any rate, I have 
Mrs. Malaprop on my side, who did not approve of violent memories 
any more than myself. The level railway progress of such a powerful 
faculty must surely be less interesting and romantic than the rambles 
of a weak one, straying unconsciously from the path of reality into the 
great forest of fiction, and losing itself like a Babe in the Wood! 

Now, my own memory was never a good one. Mnemosyne when I 
was born must have forgotten her invitation to the gossipping, or to 
bring me those organs with which she endows mankind in general, and 
the Poet of her Pleasures in particular, Mr. Thomas Campbell. Like 
him 

“¢ Wafted by her gentle flow, 
Oft up the stream of time I try to row,” 


but without his rudder and compass. My memory, as I think I said 
before, was never a good one, and from age and natural decay is not 
even what it was. It especially fails me as to names, dates, places, and 
persons ; but as Pope says to Eloise, or to the New Heloise, 


‘* Give all you can and we will give the rest.” 


I don’t profess to be a regular Retrospective Reviewer like what’s-his- 
name who used to edit it; but shall be guilty, I know, in my recallings 
of the past of a great many errors and anacreonisms, or anachronisms 
—which is it? It is easy, as Curran said to Dean Swift, if it wasn’t 
Swift to Curran, it is easy for futurity to predict for posterity—I forget 
the exact words, but remember the sense ; and on the same principle, 
when an octogenarian like myself is in the case—where was I? O! 
about Rogers's “‘ Pleasures of Imagination.” I remember Rogers well, 
though I forget where I met him, or on what occasion. But it was 
either at Lord Nelson’s funeral in Westminster Abbey, or at George 
the Third’s attempt, when he was out of his mind, on the life of Peg 
Nicholson. But I am sure it was Rogers; for he had just brought out 
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either his ‘* World before the Flood,” or the World before that. There 


was to be a great party at Hannah Porter's, the authoress of “Evelina ” 
—yes, “ Evelina’—I believe I ought to have said Sir Charles Grandison ; 
but at any rate the Bristol Milkwoman that Cowper patronised, was of 
the party. I recollect asking her what she thought of “ Lallah Rookh.” 
All the Johnsons were present. The great Doctor, Mrs. J., and all the 
little ones—they had just come up from Ludlow, or Lincoln, or 
Leicester, or Liverpool, or some place with an L, and had the pro- 
vincial accent very strong. His patron was with him, Bubb Dod- 
dington, since Lord Melbourne Regis—of whom it was said he was 
a Lord amongst Lords, and a Wit amongst Wits. I quite forget what 
public service procured him his title. Horace Walpole was to have 
been there too, but could not come. Iam not sure that he was not 
dead. But it was either Horace Walpole, or Horace Mann, or Horace 
Smith, or Horace Twiss—I’m sure as to the Horace. We played at 
whist, and I remember having pam five times rnnning—but the amount 
of my winnings has escaped me. What else passed is, alas! as oblite- 
rated from my mind as if I had been dipped in the Styx—no, the 
Lethe. Yet slight as they are, these memorials of such celebrated 
Personages may do for a contribution to their Memories poor servir— 
perhaps the last word but one ought to be spelt pour, or perhaps pore. 
But 1 forget my French. As such, if you think, Sir, that a few 
Retrospective Sketches in the same style would suit your Metropolitan 
Magazine—I beg pardon, Blackwood’s Miscellany—they are most 
heartily at your service ; and, hoping for the favour of an early reply, 


I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
E. TyRRELL. 


[The writer of the foregoing letter, a namesake, but no relation surely, of the City 
Remembrancer, is requested to forward his address.—Eb. ] 


A NEW BERRY. 


. A FEW evenings since, at a small party in Gardiner’s Lane, where 
of course not one of the company had any knowledge of Horticulture, 
the mention of the Service Berry (or Sorb) gave rise to a discussion 
as to what sort of berry it was. One person thought it was either the 
hip or haw; another that it was aspecies of “cramberry ;” a third that 
it grew on the elder tree—nobody appeared to have had any acquaint- 
ance with the fruit ; till at last an old half-pay officer guessed—and was 
held. to have solved the riddle—that it was a sort of Berry you got in 
the Service, commonly called a bullet. 
























































A DREAM BY THE FIRE. 


Ir is impossible, as every one knows, to sit by the fire in winter- 
time without gazing at it very earnestly ; and the more you gaze, the 
more you see in it,—strange faces, and one of your love, perhaps, like 
a very “red, red rose ”—a flamingo, or a whole flock of them,—Mount 
Vesuvius, with the neighbourhood overrun by the molten lava ; a dis- 
tant view of the Potteries, or the Carron Iron Works, by night, with 
the furnaces at full work ; there is no end of the glowing objects you 
may see between or above the bars, if you have the least spark of 
imagination to eke them out with. 

It is not a pleasure, however, without its price; in the course of 
time the eyes become parched by the heat, the eyelids grow heavy, and 
in a moment or two you will inevitably go to sleep ; to avoid which I 
jumped up, though with some effort, and determined to look in at the 
Coal Hole—not the one in the cellar, but the one in the Strand. 
Still, from the name, the reader may run away with the notion, or 
rather be run away with, the notion that the Coal Hole goes the whole 
coal, at some shed or dingy wharf down those dark arches or narrow 
lanes in the neighbourhood of the Adelphi—that it is a depository for 
Wallsend, Russell’s Main, and Adair’s; Hetton, Pontops, and Tan- 
field’s, and all the other varieties of the black diamond. Whereas, if 
they take the right Rhodes, they will find a well-known house of enter- 
tainment in Fountain Court, celebrated for its good cheer and comic 
singing, to which a little deaf-and-dumb waiter,—call him page if you 
please—played a mute accompaniment. 

Well, I walked in, passing the bar on the right, to the large room, 
where some voice in three volumes was singing a glee, with as much 
good-will as if it had been earning three suppers. O what a rich jolly 


triple chorus it was, singing of wine and Bacchus, and Venus and myr- . 


tles,—while with every line some bright glorious image rose up in the 
mind’s eye,—fauns skipping and nymphs dancing, grapes clustering, 
flowers springing, birds singing, and the sun shining from the clear blue 
sky with a fervour that made the blood bound through the heart, and 
run with a sensible thrill through every vein! And when the song 
ceased, the genial feeling did not cease with it, for though there was no 
sun there, or blue sky, or clustering vines, there was abundance of 
radiant lamps, and the fire glowed like a furnace, and the generous juice 
of the grape shone in amber and ruby through the crystal, and shed a 
light as from the painted windows of the Temple of Bacchus on the 
snowy table-cloths. And then those social little nooks round the 
room! Mirth occupied one ; you could hear him laughing till his sides 
shook and his voice quavered. Friendship had taken possession of the 
next one; and was giving out hearty toasts and sentiments, followed 
JANUARY.—-NO. I. VOL. I. H 
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by hip, hip, hips! and loud hurrahs! Harmony sat in the third: he 
had joined in the ¢rio, a capital fourth—and in the other boxes sat 
dozens of Sociables, and United Brethren, and Odd Fellows enjoying 
themselves to their hearts’ content, over the good things, solid and 
liquid of this world. What comfortable steams rose over the tops of 
the partitions; wbat savoury odours streamed around; what a cheerful 
clatter of knives and forks and plates; what a merry jingle of bottles and 
glasses as they kissed each other in their hospitable journeys—like 
gossips laden with drink ; what a tinkling, as if of little bells, between 
the glass and the busy spoon! What fumes of gin, rum, and brandy 
mingling in the air and making a sort of aromatic punch for the benefit 
of the nose! And what rattling peals of laughter that seemed to come 
from some fat fellow with two hearts—one mocking the other! And 
all the while the deaf-and-dumb page, inspired by the spirit of the 
place, grew more and more intelligent, till he seemed to hear with 
every feature but his ears, and to speak with every feature but his 
mouth. | 

And better than all, in a corner box there was my very crony, my 
bosom friend, the friend of my soul, my other self, old Mann—or Old 
Humanity as we used to call him, sipping from a huge goblet to which 
he invited everybody who only looked at him—for he had a large 
heart and a liberal hand, loved everybody in the world but himself, 
and deserved to be as largely loved in return. Yes—there he was, 
smiling and looking like a father to every one inthe room. It was 
impossible not to drink with him when he asked you, which he was as 
sure to do, if you were within hearing, as that Burton ale is not 
Burton’s Melancholy. So to it we went, glass for glass, hob and nob, 
here’s to thee, and fill again,—and the wife and children, down to the 
baby in arms, were pledged in humming ale. At least that was his 
liquor, as it was Adam’s, though of a weaker sort, for before A. B. was 
invented, double X would have been an anachronism. However, strong 
ale was his drink, and of all songs he best loved that old one, which 
sings of “jolly good ale and olde.” But every man else might call for 
what he liked and welcome,—even the stranger whose face he had 
never seen before was a brother by descent to old Mann, and treated 
accordingly. So to it, I say, we went, with a will as the sailors say, 
like the jovial topers in Rabelais, taking great draughts of the stingo, 
and rare slices of the brawn, and huge trusses of the green salad, in 
which two or three lobsters had lost themselves, like tars in the 
country parts; and, meanwhile, the singing began again, first only one 
voice, then two, then three, then a fourth chimed in, and then more 
and more till the room rang again with the lusty chorus! Oh’twas a 
glorious place that Coal Hole !—warm, bright, joyous with song and 
laughter,—you quite forgot there was such a thing as care, dull care in 
the world ! 

Well, we drank on, old Mann and I, till my head became so heavy 
with the ale that had mounted into it, that I could not hold it up, but 
do what I would, it must needs drop first on my bosom, and then lower 
and lower till it bobbed on the table; and lo, when it bobbed up again I 
was all in the dark, pitch dark. Every lamp had gone out; and as to 
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the fire, it had died of apoplexy, or something as sudden, for there was 
not a spark left of it. I never felt so.cold and dreary in my life, for 
with the light and the warmth, the voices had died away too. Instead 
of the jovial chorus, the joyous jest, the many tongues, all clattering 
together, and the multitudinous laughing, one jolly cock crowing to 
another, like the chanticleers of the village; ... all mute—not a tongue 
wagged—silent as death! I stretched out my hand for my ale, it 
was gone, table and all. I felt for old Mann and he was gone too; 
or turned into something cold, damp, and hard, like a-wall. As soon 
as I could fetch my breath and voice, I called him: “ Mann! Mann! 
Mann! Where are you?” 

‘‘ Here I am,” answered the voice of Mann, as from somewhere under 
the floor. 

‘‘ What, are we down stairs?” 

“T believe we are,” grumbled the voice. 

“ What, down in the cellar?” 

Tea” 

“Good God! How did we come there?” said I. “ We had not 
such a great deal of ale! Why we were up in the great room, with 
a blazing fire, and the lamps, and Hudson or somebody was singing 
acomic song. For the Lord’s sake, Mann, let's get up again. Where 
are you—what are you doing?” 

“ Here—getting coal!” 

“ Getting coal !”—(how drunk he must have been!)—And again I 
called to him by name—* Mann! Mann!” 

“ Here.” 

« Where?” 

“‘ Here.” 

Following the sound, I struck my head against a beam or a wall, 
with a crash that almost stunned me. I was in a low passage, so low 
that I was obliged to bend almost double. But there was a glimmer of 
light before me, and I crept towards it, till at last I saw Mann, lying 
on his back in asort of black cupboard, or gigantic coffin, at the top of 
which he was pecking with a pickaxe, as if he had been buried alive 
and was trying to break out. He was almost naked, and had his head 
bound up with a dirty cloth. 

‘‘ Gracious Heaven! Mann! how came you there ?—how came we 
here? I thought we were in the Coal Hole!” 

© And so we are,” said Mann, without turning his head or stopping 
for a moment in his labour. Pick, pick, pick—as if his return to the 
world depended on it. And I longed for a pickaxe, too, the black 
earth seemed to be closing upon me so oppressively. What a mystery 
it was! As if I and Mann had actually passed, by death, from the 
upper world, its light, its warmth, and human society, to the dark 
chambers of the grave! And was it really so?—had we bidden adieu 
for ever to the sun, for ever and ever to the blue skies and the green 
earth, and the sweet elastic air on which we used to live? Were we 
really sundered from all dear social ties, till the earth crumbled away, 
and the heavens rolled up like a parchment before the fire? It wanted 
not demons to convert it to a place of torment—the horrors of retro- 
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spection were sufficient to make that gloomy vault, or whatever it was, 
the abode of exquisite anguish. O how vividly returned upon me the 
blessed warmth and light, the communion with my kind from which I 
was so suddenly and unaccountably cut off! Perhaps—so whispered a 
remorseful, misgiving thought—I had enjoyed these too much, too 
selfishly, too heedlessly, without asking or caring what portion others 
of my fellow-men had in the bounties of Providence. Perchance, for 
that sin, I had been condemned to an immortal solitary confinement, 
in the bowels of the earth—for I was solitary—Mann was too much 
occupied with his tool, pick, pick, pick, to be a companion. And 
something told me, that there he might work for a thousand years with- 
out obtaining a glimpse of the blue sky. Mann, who on earth had so 
enjoyed the fellowship of man! and-for very loneliness I could not 
help calling to him, occasionally, only for the sound of his voice, but 
he was too much absorbed in his dreary task to attend to me; some- 
times he briefly answered me, sometimes not. Pick, pick, pick; he 
was so abstracted from me, by his labour, it was as if he had not been 
there. Oh, for but one human being that would speak if spoken to,— 
that would look at me, feel with me; and as I prayed,. a faint light 
approached, from some unfathomable distance, nearer and nearer, till a 
woman, or the ghost of a woman, stooping, partly because of the low 
channel, and partly, it seemed, from some heavy burden on her back, 
came crawling past me. Another victim of Divine wrath, doomed to 
dreadful penance in the chambers of the earth. Oh, how squalid she 
was—how worn by woe—how haggard, how gaunt, how utterly 
withered from all that is womanly into all that is witch-like! And 
yet, even in that wasted form, and those wretched features, I recog- 
nised one I had known above—she was the wife of Mann! 

« Elinor!” 

But she made no answer, save a mournful shake of the head, and 
crept slowly on; she had not breath or heart to speak. Methought, 
now perhaps Mann will turn towards her, and pause in his work ; but 
pick, pick, pick, pick, he let his wife, his miserable wife, pass on with- 
out a word ora glance. There was no time there, then, even for love ! 
My soul sank within me. What an eternity was before me; dead even 
to hope! Nay not yet, for two more forms approached, strangely 
harnessed, and painfully dragging behind them some ponderous load, 
that made them stop to pant for breath—if it could be called breath, 
that was inhaled in that awful subterranean prison. And as they 
stopped I knew them, a girl and a boy—but oh, how sadly disfigured ! 
In years and size so young, in face so carefully old, like pain-ridden 
dwarfs! They were Mann’s children! But the father looked not at 
his children; the children glanced not at their father! there was no 
time for love, conjugal, paternal, or filial, in that terrible place ! 

The ways of Providence are inscrutable! It is not for us to pry into 
the secrets of Heaven, and yet I could not help asking in my soul, by 
what awful guilt Mann, his wife, and his poor children, could have 
incurred so stupendous a punishment, such an appalling infliction of 
the Divine wrath? Above ground, on the living earth, they had 
seemed amongst the better examples of human nature; generous, 
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charitable in word and deed, honest, industrious, tenderly affectionate 
to each other. I had known them under various phases, in sickness, 
in poverty, and oppressed, and yet how unrepining they were, how 
patient, how forbearing! Above all, in their days of want, how munifi- 
cent, bestowing the half of their little on those who had less! As I 
thought of it, a crushing sense of my own unworthiness, compared with 
their worth, completely overwhelmed me. There was no juggling 
there, no self-deceit in that pitch-black prison, the Condemned Cell of 
the Soul! Weighed, even in my own balance, against poor Mann, 
conscience declared me deficient,—that I ought rather to have heen con- 
demned to pick, pick, pick, picking at that sable roof, to gain a glimpse, 
if I could, of the blessed face of Nature! ‘ Mann,” I cried, “ Mann!” 

“ Well.” 

“ Let me work for you a bit. You must be cramped in that narrow 
cell—and worn out with labour.” 

“‘ Yes—my back ’s a’most broke—and my neck aches as if it had been 
twisted.” 

‘Give me the pick.” 

He put the tool into my hand—how heavy it was! And I crept into 
the black niche ; but it was so like getting into the narrow home, that 
I lay paralysed with cold and dread, unable to lift my arm. In the 
mean time a faint light appeared as before, but from the opposite direc- 
tion: it might be that Mann’s wife and children were on their return— 
but no! a secret whisper told me that they were my own partner and 
our little ones, and I involuntarily closed my eyes against a spectacle, 
painted beforehand, on the blank black air. I dared not look at my 
wife or children—it was agony, unutterable agony, only to think of 
them in those depths of desolation. 

But I was not to be spared that infliction. Through my eyelids, 
supernaturally transparent, I beheld a sight that filled my soul with 
bitterness. Oh, those dear young faces, so prematurely old, hunger- 
pinched, and puckered with cares—precociously informed of the woes 
of the world—children, without childhood. And, oh! that sad, forlorn 
matron’s face, once the sunniest on earth; now, with hair so gray, 
eyes so dull, lips so thin—misery, misery! The sight was unbearable, 
and I shrieked out, “I am, I am in 

But before I could pronounce the unmentionable word, my eyes sud- 
denly opened, and I saw before me my winter fire, with that great black 
block of the mineral fuel on the top, which, by its intense contrast with 
the glowing mass beneath, had led me into such a dream of the Dark 
and Bricut of the world, and that transition from the Coal Hole to 
the Coal Mine. 
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A SEA-SIDE SKETCH. 


Lov’st thou not, Alice, with the early tide 
To see the hardy Fisher hoist his mast, 
And stretch his sail towards the ocean wide,— 
Like God’s own beadsman going forth to cast 
His net into the deep, which doth provide 
Enormous bounties, hidden in its vast 

Bosom like Charity’s, for all who seek 

And take its gracious boon thankful and meek ? 


The sea is bright with morning,—but the dark 
Seems still to linger on his broad black sail, 
For it is early hoisted, like a mark 

For the low sun to shoot at with his pale 

And level beams :—All round the shadowy bark 
The green wave glimmers, and the gentle gale 
Swells in her canvas, till the waters show 

The keel’s new speed, and whiten at the bow. 


Then look abaft—(for thou canst understand 
That phrase)—and there he sitteth at the stern, 
Grasping the tiller in his broad brown hand, 
The hardy Fisherman. Thou may’st discern 
Ten fathoms off the wrinkles in the tann’d 
And honest countenance that he will turn 

To look upon us, with a quiet gaze— 

As we are passing on our several ways. 


So, some ten days ago, on such a morn, 

The Mary, like a seamew, sought her spoil 
Amongst the finny race: ‘twas when the corn 
Woo’d the sharp sickle, and the golden toil 
Summon’d all rustic hands to fill the horn 

Of Ceres to the brim, that brave turmoil 

Was at the prime, and Woodgate went to reap 
His harvest too, upon the broad blue deep. 


His mast was up, his anchor heaved aboard, 

His mainsail stretching in the first gray gleams 
Of morning, for the wind. Ben’s eye was stored 
With fishes—fishes swam in all his dreams, 

And all the goodly east seem’d but a hoard 

Of silvery fishes, that in shoals and streams 
Groped into the deep dusk that fill’d the sky, 
For him to catch in meshes of his eye. 
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For Ben had the true sailor's sanguine heart, 

And saw the future with a boy’s brave thought, 

No doubts, nor faint misgivings had a part 

In his bright visions—ay, before he caught 

His fish, he sold them in the scaly mart, 

And summ’d the net proceeds. This should have brought 
Despair upon him when his hopes were foil’d, 

But though one crop was marr‘d, again he toil’d 


And sow’d his seed afresh.— Many foul blights 
Perish’d his hardwon gains—yet he had plann’d 
No schemes of too extravagant delights— 

No goodly houses on the Goodwin sand— 

But a small humble home, and loving nights, 

Such as his honest heart and earnest hand 

Might fairly purchase. Were these hopes too airy ? 
Such as they were, they rested on the Mary. 


She was the prize of many a toilsome year, 

And hardwon wages, on the perilous sea— 

Of savings ever since the shipboy’s tear 

Was shed for home, that lay beyond the lee ;— 
She was purveyor for his other dear 

Mary, and for the infant yet to be 

Fruit of their married loves. These made him dote 
Upon the homely beauties of his boat, 


Whose pitch black hull roll’d darkly on the wave, 
No gayer than one single stripe of blue 

Could make her swarthy sides. She seem'd a slave, 
A negro among boats—that only knew 

Hardship and rugged toil—no pennons brave 
Flaunted upon the mast—but oft a few 

Dark dripping jackets flutter’d to the air, 

Ensigns of hardihood and toilsome care. 


And when she ventured for the deep, she spread 
A tawny sail against the sunbright sky, 

Dark as a cloud that journeys overhead— 

But then those tawny wings were stretch’d to fly 
Across the wide sea desert for the bread 

Of babes and mothers—many an anxious eye 
Dwelt on her course, and many a fervent pray’r 
Invoked the Heavens to protect and spare. 


Where is she now? The secrets of the deep 

Are dark and hidden from the human ken; 

Only the sea-bird saw the surges sweep 

Over the bark of the devoted Ben,— 

Meanwhile a widow sobs and orphans weep, 

And sighs are heard from weatherbeaten men, 

Dark sunburnt men, uncouth and rude and hairy, 
While loungers idly ask, “‘ Where isthe Mary?” B. 











THE ECHO. 


To avoid mistakes, be it understood that our Echo is not intended 
to be like the monotonous Repeater of the Lurlei Berg, which says 
the same thing over and over some dozen times; nor yet like Mr. 
Rogers’s famous Echo at Ware, that only answers “ Where?” It will 
not merely mock the last word or syllable addressed to it, but play at 
question and answer, after the manner of the celebrated Irish Echo, 
recorded by Joe Miller. There will be meaning and matter in its 
responses, as in those of the very original Echo, in Hudibras, which 
replied so pertinently to the queries of Orsin on the loss of his bear. 
Nay, on occasion, our Echo will speak without being spoken to, and 
whisper its own mind in a still wee voice, like the Ghost of an Editor. 
For example :— 


“Srr: If the following Verses,” &c. &c. 
“Ecuo: Sir, we wish you a very-harmonious New Year.” 


“Sir: would you like a series of Essays on Bacon?” 
“Ecuo: Yes; at breakfast, subject to the advice of our Physician.” 


Mr. B. is referred to Downing-street for the ‘“ Armorial Barings” he 
inquires about. If that fails, he may try Sir Charles Young, or 
the Morning Herald. 


Our Foreign Correspondents are counselled to be cautious in the 
selection of conveyances for the transmission of their MSS., 
and to be careful in the packing. Two parcels of broken English 
have come to hand from abroad. 


We remember reading in a recent notorious work, not otherwise very 
remarkable for originality, of a boat being forced through “a 
serf.’ Is the “ Nautical Tale” from the same manufactory ? 

There is certainly a resemblance of style in the following passage : 

‘Our ship had struck on the Sillies. The sea was making 

breeches over her, and we were buried in serge.” 
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